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PALAVRAS PRÉVIAS 


do 

Eng. Janardana U. N, Countó 
Sócio Efectivo do Instituto Menezes Bragança 


Distinguished Guest, Dr, Johannes Kruse, Madame Kruse, 
Ladies and Gentlemen 

The Institute Menezes Bragança whose aim is to promote 
in this small territory of Goa the culture in its best meaning 
which embraces multi-fold areas of knowledge, has the pleasure 
of opening its conference Hall for a lecture on “ Science and 
Politics in Modern Society ” to be delivered by Dr. Johannes 
Kruse, distinguished Professor of Political Science at the Osma- 
nia University in Hyderabad. 

On account of occasional absence from Goa of the Presi- 
dent of this Institute, I received the honourable, but rather 
difficult task of presiding over this meeting. Such task would 
have been discharged, more suitably and to better satisfactioh 
of the audience, by a member of this Institute belonging to 
its Section of Political Sciences; but, as far as I can guess it* the 
choice of a modest worker in Science and Technology like me 
for occupying this chair may be inspired because of the connec- 
tion of Science with the topic of to-days conference. 

As it is usual in meetings of this kind, I have a two-fold 
duty of introducing the Speaker to the audience and giving some 
glimpses about the importance of the theme of his lecture. 


(*) Speech of introduction delivered at the Institute Menezes Bragança, 
in September 1960. 
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Dr. Kruse, in spite o£ being young in age, has succeeded, 
like very few scholars, in climbing up along the thorny path of 
research in Political Science where, thanks to his devotion for 
study and peraeverance in work, he has carved a notable position 
as University Professor. 

Such qualities are undoubtedly an inheritance of his 
motherland, Germany, the great Nation where the love for 
education is such that it reaches the boundary of devotion and 
represents the foundation of all achievements which madepos- 
stble its continuous and rapid progress, since the míddle of XIX 
century, in spite ofhampering effects of two fierce wars with 
all sorts of devastation and economic loss. 

For such qualities of devotion to culture in its triple aspect 
concerning Humanities, Science and Technology with its reflex 
in modem civilization, Germany has become creditor towards 
the entire Mankind and particularly of Agremiations like our 
Institute Menezes Bragança that stand for culture, irrespective 
of nationality. 

Dr. Kruse’s presence in índia as a professor of University 
fills us with satisfaction and hope ; with satisfaction because, 
being a right man in a right place, he will surely endeavour to 
transmit from his cathedra to our students all the scholarly no¬ 
table qualities we admire in German people ; with hope because 
his work in índia is a factual evidence of a facet of Internatio¬ 
nal Cooperation which is so dear to our spirit as Indians who 
are proud of their contacts, during centuries of history, with 
several streams of knowledge which resulted in a composite type 
of the Indian Culture. 

It would take me long time to refer in details to Dr Kruse’s 
academic career and publications and so I am giving only a few 
hints regarding our distinguished speaker: 

He was born in 1921 and studied law and Oriental langua- 
ges at the University of Goettingen and Economics at the 
University of Munster/Westphalia. In 1952 he received his 
Ph. D. on his thesis ‘ Islamic Law 
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In 1953-1957 

Lecturer at the Institute of Interna¬ 
tional Law at the University of Goet¬ 
tingen. 

In 1957-1960 

Administrative Secretary of the So¬ 
ciety for the promotion of reseatch in 
Nuclear Physics—Dusseldorf. 

In 1961-1964 

Chairman of the Working Çorçmittee 
of Science and Politícs, Munich. 

Since—1965 

Professor of Political Science in the 
Osmania University, Hyderabad. 

i TT-- rt.-inVi oe T-Inn 


He has occupied several Hon- Posts such as Hon, Secre- 
tary, Shybani Society of International Law, 1953-1957;.. since 
1955 Additional Adviser to the Inter-Parliamentanan Working 
Committee, Bonn. Member of the Unesco Committee for the 
study of the consequences to society arising from the use o^ 
Nuclear Energy, Paris, 1958. Member of the Juri of the research 
competition of the European Council, Strasburg, 1960., Board 
Member of the Institute of the Asian Studies, Hyderabad, since 

February 1965. 

He has published 10 treatises and about 40 articles on the 
subjects of question regarding International Law Islamic Law, 
Modern Judicial and Political problems m the Islamic World 
as well as on subjects of administration of Science and Interna¬ 
tional Scientific Co-operation. 

Now, referring to the topic of to-days conference, I must 
confess that Dr. Kruse was really happy while choosing that 
topic which is of such an up-to-date nature, that the magnitude 
of its importance need not be emphasized. ; 

As a matter of fact, the man in Modern Society is : so accus- 
tomed to depend on a multitude of apparatus and appbances 
derived from the progress of Science and Technology, that it is 
not an exaggeration at all, to assert that the Science has 
penetrated deeply the human life in all its aspects, mcluding 

.the home. 
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* Just as the wars and hístorical events have resulfced in 
Changing the geographical maps and shaping the evolution of 
society, so also have the great achievementa in Science contrí- 
buted, perhaps in larger measure, to modífy, not only the way 
of human living, but also to secure the necessary economic 
means and wealth for the raaíntenance of an ever-increasing 
world population. 

It is rather difficult to ascertain whether, in early prehisto- 
rical ages, the scientific spirit was revealed by Man with all its 
independence, or it resulted as a consequence of the necessity 
of solvíng everydays problems our fore-fathers of the Age of 
Stone and otlier successive pertods had to face in their struggle 
for life in a World, where nothíng but the wild Nature was 
existing at the dawn of civilization. 

It is, therefore, natural that the Man urged by the require- 
ments for his existence along the ages of the history, had to in* 
vent the Science which exerted direct or indirect irapact on the 
life, many a times for preserving it against the inclemency of 
Nature’s elements, or for improvíng its standard, by creating 
new factors of wealth, but also sometimes, in a destructive way, 
by creating weapons for securing his political supremacy in batt- 
les. 

The ever-increasing thirst of knowledge which is innate in 
Mankind resulted, first, in a step-by*step progress of Science fi 
till the accumulation of an overwhelming series of new discove- 
ries and inventions multiplied the possibility of scientific achie- 
vements to such a levei that true revolutions in Industry took 
place, the first of which was possible when, by means of steam 
and other thermal engines, the potential power stored in coai 
and other fuels could be utilized for mov 
cars and industriais machines in factoi 

This first industrial Revolution was folie 
which was possible as a consequence of devei 
and Chemistry and particularly in Electricity and Magnetism, 
where the remarkable experimental works by Faraday on elec- 
tro-magnetic induction and electrolysis led to the foundation of 
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the electrical Industry. On the other hand, the systematization 
of Faraday's discoveries by Maxwell and his continuators líke 
Hertz, Marconi and other scientists, combined with theoretical 
and experimental works on Electronics opened such new fields 
as wireless, radioelectricity and other allied subjects which made 
possible the inauguration of the well-known electricity age in 
our civilization. The feature of this era in which we are living 
at present, is that everywhere our life is influenced by electri¬ 
city, as can be seen by a simple ennumeration of such useful and 
wellknown applications as the telegraph, telephone, electric 
lighting and fans, air condítioníng, heating, sound pictures and 
avariety of household applications, besides those which are 
seen in industry. 

The desire of progress is so notable in Man that it has been 
responsible for an overwhelming developments in all aspects of 
scíence, either theoretical or practical, and, as a consequence of 
it, scientists have now succeeded in harnessing the enormous 
amount of energy which can be released from the Atom, either 
by means of its fission or by Thermo-Nuclear reactions. 

The description of such discoveries and their practical ap¬ 
plications to the»benefit of Society would take me far away from 
what I am supposed to say in this introduetory speech. But it 
is not fair that I should stay between the Speaker and the dis- 
tinguished members of the Audience who are so eager to listen 
to him. 


So, I request Dr. Kruse to gíve us the pleasure of his lecture. 













Science and Politics 
in Modem Society 0 


By DR. HANS KRUSE 

Hon, Professor of Political Science 
Osmania University, HYDERABAD ( A. P.) 


When Ashok Mehta, the Deputy Chairman of the Planning 
Commission, addressed the Indian Institute of Public Adminis* 
tration at Hyderabad at the beginning of July 1965, he stressed 
the need fora new partnership between politicians and intellec- 
tuals — the men of action and the men of ideas, as he put it. 

“ The developmental revolution for which this country is aspir- 
ing cannot be accomplished — he said — unless the intellectual 
person and the practical man, the man of ideas and the man of 
action, the intellectual and the politician, come together and join 
hands in a purposeful co-operative effort topromote the national 
interest! ” This thesis-so emphatically propounded by Mr. Meh- 
ta — is more than anything else suited to serve as an introductory 
remark to the reflections I am going to expose before you. The 
problem of the relationship between Science and politics in 
modern society is nothing but the very hardcore of the some- 
what wider problem of relations between the intellectuals and 
the politicians in ademocratic structure. 

Actually, not only democracies have been faced with this 
problem, and not only modern society has to deal with the ques- 


(*) Lecture delivered at the Institute Menezes Bragança, Panjim, Goa, 
on September 6,1965. 
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tion how ideas and action should be interrelated in the field of 
politics. As long as organised human societies exist the tension 
between knowledge and power, between ideas and action, has 
been there. Most probably, a complete history of the relations 
between intellectuals and políticians — both in the widest sense 
— through the ages could be written, When an ancient king 
consulted his astrologers about the most auspicious days for 
waging war or for concluding a treaty, power had recourse to the 
knowledge of the time. When a modera super-power employs 
its scientists to apply the Games Theory to a given political 
situation in order to find out the most promising course of action, 
again politics appeal to the Science of the day. Through the 
course of history we find scholars related to the political power 
in various ways: in the capacity of servants of the mighty; in 
an advisory capacity and - last not least — as its critics. Very 
seldom we encounter them in the position of usurpers of power» 
trying themselves to put their ideas into practice. 

Some writers and publicista have feared and are fearing that 
this latter constellatíon may occur in the modern society of 
today. Other — amongst them Ashok Mehta in hís address 
already referred to —instead ask for a “purposeful partnership 
in building up the structure of national greatness and in consolid- 
ating freedom My following remarks are intended to be a 
modest contribution to clarifying the position. 

But before going into the matter, I have to make one more 
preliminary remark, and this remark concerns the use which I 
am going to make of the term Science in the context of my foi. 
lowing exposition. In English the word Science usually denotes 
natural Sciences such as Physics, Chemistry and Biology in con- 
trast to Humanities. The way I use the term Science is some- 
what different because I have to employ this term to render into 
English the German word “ Wissenschaft ” for which there is no 
real equivalent. “ Wissenschaft ” actually has a tnuch broader 
meaning than Science as it describes any scholarly efíbrt to in* 
crease human knowledge and understanding of his animate and 
inanimate surroundings thus including, for instance, Social 
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Sciences, Philosophy, Psychology and the like. I kindly request 
you to try to understand the term Science when used by me here- 
after in this broader sense, 

I 

The idea of parliamentary democracy - as it has come 
down to us from the great political philosophers of the 18th and 
and 19th century through the course of constitutional history — 
rest on the basic assumption that the citizen in general is in the 
position by making use of his comonsense and by applying sound 
reasoning to understand the requirements for and the appropria- 
teness of political action in a given situation — especially in the 
field of legislation. He is furthermore deemed able to judge the 
expedíency of the execution of measures decided upon, when 
exercising his right of parliamentary control. The elected repre¬ 
sentativos of the people constituting the parliaments are suppo- 
sed to give decisive expression to the will of the citizens in the 
matter of political actions — a will which at least theoretically 
results from the common man’s assessment of the existing rele- 
vant circumstances. 

The formation of an opinion by Parliament and its decision 
on a given political issue is thus considered to stand for — or 
perhaps better: to throw on the screen the attitude prevailing in 
the population at large. 

Certainly, this idealistic picture of parliamentary democracy 
does not exist anywhere in the world of facts in all its purity. 
All the democracies of today are more or less successful approxi* 
mations trying to put into practice some of its basic features. 
Actual decision-making has to a large extent shifted to the 
Executive, leaving parliament in the position of a body for accor- 
ding or witholding sanction to the decisions taken or for exerci¬ 
sing the right of poti facto control or else, criticism. 
i But, wherever political decisions are finally taken within 

the framework oí democracy, the facts remains that the men 
confronted with the problem of determining a policy, whether 
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parliamentarians or ministers, have beeti protnoted to their offi- 
ces through voting procedures and popular acclamation rather 
than on the strenght of their expert knowledge of the matters 
they are called to deal with. Democracy, even if applied only 
to a limited extent, ís by its very nature, raost unlikely to turn 
into an “ Expertocracy ” or Technocracy, as some authors now- 
adays prefer to call the eventual domination of politics by experts 
of all sorts. Thus, political decisíon-makíng belongs-and 
4et me add : rightfully belongs — to more or less common men, 
at least in that part of the world which adheres to democratic 
ideas. 

II 

Since however these ideas have, been conceived the world 
as such has changed considerably : the development of the tech- 
nical and, industrial civilizatíon, emanating from Europe and 
North America since the 19th century, has rendered political and 
social üfe more complex and multifarious from decade to decade. 
The tides of Science and technology are still rising; and our ins* 
titutions are exposed to the danger of being engulfed by them, 
if we are not able to make them grow with them. Increasíng 
specialization in all fields of knowledge has been one of the re* 
sults of this development. The all-erabracing scholarship accu- 
mulated in a single personality which has for a long time been 
the ideal of advanced liberal education in Europe as well as in 
this coimtry, is outdone and forgotten. The specialist prevails 
instead, the expert who commands a limited íield of knowledge 
down to its least detaíls. If a subject requires an approach un* 
der dífferent aspects, the team of experts is called upon to tackle 
the problem, and team-work hastotake the place of the com- 
prehensive brain of the past. The complexity of the existing 
facts and realities of the world in which we live has by far out* 
grown the power of comprehension of a single individual. New 
fields pf knowledge have been opened up, not only in Science 
and Technology, but also in the humanities, endeavouring to 
investigaté and to understand the phenomena prevailing in the 
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society of men as well as in the communíty of nations. Let rae 
mention here: Economics, Political Science, Sociology, Statis- 
tics and Public Opinion Research, just as a few examples. 


111 

What importance has all this for the problems of political 
decision-making within a democratic structure. ? First of all, 
we may conclude that just as the world in general has become 
infinitely more complex and intricate in the present times, also 
the world in which the politician - Minister or Parliamentarian 
— has to act as a maker of political decisions, — that is: the set 
of faets determininga given situation, their intrinsic value, their 
interdependence and soon - is today far less intelligible for 
a common mind than it was for instance two hundred years 
ago. The assurnption that mere commonsense is able to warrant 
the appropriate conduct of politics therefore seems to be no lon- 
ger valid. This assurnption presupposes relatively stable con- 
ditíons as well as a general comprehensibility and fundamental 
transferency of the political issues arising. Furthermore, it 
seems that also the era of the political genius who, under any 
given circumstances, will arrive at the most appropriate decision 
by always timely brainwaves and intuition is coming to an end. 
Bismarck, to mention an outstanding figure in German history, 
may be considered one of those virtuosi in Statesmanship who 
were able in internai as well as in foreign politics to unite in 
their minds all the necessary steps of understanding and reaso- 
ning involved in political decision-makings But he was 
BISMARK, and his time was the Níneteenth Century ! Would 
this kind of statecraft still be feasible in the world of today ? After 
all, it must appear that in modera society, the quest for experts 
in matters of political decision-making is likely to become sen- 
sibly stronger then the quest for popular heroes and virtuosity. 
How are we to reconcile this quest with the basic tents of de¬ 
mocracy? 
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IV 

Let us first try to understand vvhat politícal decísion ma* 
king means, and whích íntellectual steps and stages — at least 
theoretically — are ínvolved in the process. Obviously, the first 
step in preparing for a decisíon on any given situatíon must be 
an actof stock-taking, a survey of the facts and factors makíng 
up for that specific situatíon, Thís alone, of course, is not 
énough: the survey will have to be of an analytical character; 
it will — to use a medicai term - necessarily take the shape 
of a DIAGNOSIS, The diagnosis of the issue or situatíon 
in question supplies the very base for the future decísion, To 
be of use, ít will, however, have to be supplemented by a fur* 
ther íntellectual effort whích — in order to adhere to the ter mi n- 
ology adopted — I like to call PROGNOSIS. ITere, it is the 
question to prognosticate how the situatíon may develop if it is 
left alone and also how the factors involved are likely to react 
if acted upon this way or the other. As politícal decísion mak- 
ing is always concerned with achieving aims lying somewhere 
in the near or remote future, that means I politícal action is 
always focused on something that ought to be, the extension of 
the DIAGNOSIS into a PROGNOSIS in this context cannot 
be dispensed with. 

Based on diagnosis and prognosis the next step can then be 
done: that of PLANNING actions and measures whích in the 
particular case are most likely to lead to the desirable result. It 
is this stage of the process which has given to the whole proce- 
dure of preparing politícal decisions the narne of POLICY 
PLANNING, a name which has nowadays become an accepted 
term amongst politícal scientists and politicians above all in the 
United States and the more advanced countries of the Western 
world. 

If we consider the three stages of Diagnosis, Prognosis and 
Planning which together constitute the process of POLICY 
PLANNING, bearing in mind the complexity of the sub* 
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ject or subjects to which this process applies, it becomes 
absolutely clear that a tremendous amount of expert knowledge 
is required at each stage. In foreign politics, to mention my 
own field of studies, for instance, the object of diagnosis will in 
most cases be a foreign country or a group of foreign countries • 
To merely analyse the facts and factors determining a given 
situatíon in international relations is already a most complicated 
task, as nnderstanding a foreign country and the internai forces 
working on its conduct towards others requires a high grade of 
knowledge and experieiice. Besídes human factors, economic, 
strategic, technological and other aspects, have to be taken into 
consideration. Still more know-how is required in the phase of 
PROGNOSIS when the future course of the development of 
the situatíon is to be prognosticated. Here ít is above all the 
question to find out which tendencies of the existing socio-polit- 
ical and possibly also íntellectual structures in a foreign country 
may safely ba considered as also prevailitig in future. Regard- 
ing the actual planning phase, it is needless to say that it re¬ 
quires in the first place skill and imagination, and secondly 
a thorough nnderstanding of the facts and tentencies laid bare 
by Diagnosis and Prognosis. 

As a final result of the process of POLICY PLANNING 
a choice of possible courses of action should be available out of 
which a decisíon may be made, acsepting one and rejecting the 
others. This then will be the actual POLITÍCAL DECISION- 
-MAKING. 

V 

Can it be assumed that in the context of this complex world 
of today the complete process of politícal decision-making, in- 
cluding its preparatory stage of polícy planning—on itspart con- 
sisting of diagnosis, prognosis and actual planning — may be 
effected in his mind by one genius alone or else by the combin- 
ned efforts of common men elected to bear the pertaining res- 
ponsibilíties ? If not, shall we then have to hand over the con- 
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duct of our political affairs to experts and scientists and to 
resign ourselves to the rale of teams of technocrats? Or, finally,, 
is there a way out of the dilema by allotting to the experts 
their proper place in the system of political decision-making 
within the framework of acceptecl democratic procedures and 
to the benefit of the State and the people ? It is exactly this 
latter prospect which I had in mind when I embarked upon my 
reflections regarding the relationshíp between Science and Poh 
itics in Modern Society. 

The need for increasing the efficiency of legislators by some 
sort of scíentific advíce and assistance was first felt in the Uni¬ 
ted States. Às early as 1890, the first socalled Legislativo 
Reference Service was established in the State of New York. 
Since them, similar institutions have been created at the State 
levei all over the country and finally also at Washington to ser¬ 
ve the Union Senate and the House of Representativos. The 
Union’s Legislative Reference Service attached to the Library 
of Congress, has meanwhile gained world-wide reputation. At 
least 160 Scientific Advisers and Assistants are now permanen- 
tly available for consultation by legislators. They supply infor- 
mation and materiais in all fields of knowledge, compile statis- 
tics, abstràcts and synopsises of legal enactments, elaborate 
expert opinions and answer urgent oral enquiries. This is at 
least one attempt by a democratic country to make expert know¬ 
ledge accessible to the elected representatives of the people for use 
in the process of political decision-making. In the U. K., the 
unofficial “ Parliamentary and Scientific Commíttee of Great 
Britain ” plays a far less spectacular part, whilst in the Federal 
Republic of Germany the matter has repeatedly been discussed 
in the Federal Parliament as well in the State Legislative Assem* 
blies without, so far, any tangible results. It seems to me, that 
the obvious reluctance in many advanced countries to improve 
parliamentary institutions and to add to the efficiency of parlia¬ 
mentary procedures has above all to do with the general drifting 
away of decision-making from parliaments to the executive tp 
which I have already made a passing reference. 
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On the side of the Executive, the lack of expert knowledge 
required for policy-planning and political decision-making in 
the world of today is, of course, less acute, Even as the cabi* 
net levei is generally occupied by politicians who owe their 
appointment to party politics and voting procedures rather than 
to professional qualifications, numerous high-rânking and less 
high-rankingofficials in the Ministries are drawn from theranks 
of younger scholars and scientists or have become experts in the 
subjects they have to deal with due to a long period of Service; 
But does this make the ordinary government machinery an ade- 
quate instrument for policy-planning and political decision-ma¬ 
king in the sense which we have attached to these terms here 
At least four points are likely to ride out this possibility. 
First of all, everybody knows that in any country today the 
Government departments suffer from chronic overwork and are 
hardly able to keep up with the day-to-day commitments. Time 
for intensive research work and analytical study of the facts 
pertaining to a particular political decísion — the diagnoses, as 
we said, — is not available. 

, Secondly, Government officials are seldom trained in the 
methodology required in the investigation of facts and sítuations 
according to modern scientific standards. 

■ Thirdly, such work has to make use of research facilities 
$u'ch as libraries, archives, documentation and the like,, which 
are usually not at in government offices. 

1 Fourthly and finally, no government offícial would be inde- 
pendent enough to freely submit the conclusions of his studies 
innase he perceives that they are contrary to what his superiors 
expected them to be. 

> In some countries, amongstthem the Federal Republic of 
Gérmany, ministers have been trying to overcome these defici- 
encies by appointing Advisory Committees consisting of profes¬ 
so^ and other independent experts well-versed in the matter 
under review. The Budget of the German Federal Government 
rhakes provision for an annual expenditure of more than one and 
a half million DM for this purpose. These Committees have 
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yielded some remarkable results; the problem of institutíonal* 
ised participation of scientístsand other experts in the process of 
political decision-making has, however, not been solved by this 
devíce. 

Quite a new and somewhat more promising approach has 
been attempted in the United States. Since the end of World 
War II, more and more Research Centres have come ínto pro- 
minence there the work of which could very well be termed 
Applied Political Science Research ” - “ applied ” in so far a s 
it is deliberately undertaken with a view to applicatíon of the 
results obtained in practical politics and not merely for the sake 
of increasing general knowledge and understanding. The sub- 
jects covered by this kind of research are, in the first place, 
foreign policy, development policy, defence and strategíc pro- 
blems and arms control and disarmament. 


VI 

We shall deal here briefly with the organisational patterns 
under which scientific research in my field, that is, in Interna¬ 
tional Politics, is carried out in the United States. First of all, 
it must be stated that the approach is almost altogether inter- 
-disciplinary. It is nowadays generally understood in the U.S.A. 
that the science of international politics ( or International 
Relations) is an inter-disciplinary science in which social scien- 
tists have to cooperate with physicists, mathematicíans and the 
like, A good exposition of this almost revolutionary feature 
has been given by the leading American political scientists 
Mosley/Bowie, Knorr and Wolfers in a joint publication enti- 
tled “Research for Public Policy” (1961), Second, it is 
accepted that political science research is no longer confined to 
merely describing and analysing political phenomena, but may 
ligitimately indulge in pre-meditating and planning political 
decisions, Hence research in international politics nowadays 
aims at contributing to the solution of one central questioa» 
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that is: How should a reasonable American foreign policy be 
shaped in future ? Centres of learning devoting themselves to 
this kind of applied political science research are numerous, 

I am going to mention only a few : The Maxwell School of 
the Syracuse University, the Centres for International Studies 
at Harvard and Princeton Universities, the Massachussets Ins- 
titute of Technology, Columbia University. The Brookings 
ínstitution, Washington, the Washington Center for Foreign 
1 - olicy Research, the National Defence Analysis Institute, also 
at Washington, and the RAND Corporation at Santa Monica, 
Califórnia. To indicate the order of magnitude of some of the 
Research Centers, I may perhaps mention here that the RAND 
Corporation employs more than one thousand post-doctoral re¬ 
search workers and professors. The total of Institutos in the 
field of inter-disciplinary area studies only, is estimated to be 
more than 300 all over the United States. Before World War 

II not even two dozen persons were engaged in full-time polit¬ 
ical science research for the U. S. Government. This clearly 
reHects the changes in the relationship between Science and 
Politics brought about by the contemporary developments. 

fhree types of Research Institutes are at present carrying 
out applied political science research in the United States: Uni¬ 
versity Institutes; Free Institutes financed by private founda- 
tions or associations; and government-financed institutions 
enjoying freedom of research under special arrangements. Re¬ 
search under government contracts has become a distinct feature 
in most of the relevant University institutes. For some Univer¬ 
sities this has led to the new phenomenon that many members 
of the teaching and research staff are more often to be found in 
Washington or on a government sponsored tour to other conti- 
nents than at liome. Strong personal ties have meanwhile deve- 
loped between political scientists and government departments. 
Professors change over to employment in the Civil Service, es- 
pecially in the Policy Planning Staff of the State Department, 
and Government officials to professorships and research work. 
All this may appear a bit hectic and somewhat exaggerated, but 
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before passing such a judgement, we shall have to take into con- 
sideration that this is the attempt of a great and prosperous na* 
tion at tackling a problem which originates from historical ne» 
cessity: to draw a expert knowledge for the planning phase of 
political decision-making without which political action cannot 
meet the requirements of the world of today. The final patterns 
of the participation of Science in the elaboration of policies will 
certainly emerge out of all this one day when the present boom 
quietens down. In Germany the development has so far been 
far less accentuated. My late colleague, the grand old man of 
German Political Science, Professor Arnold Bergstraesser, was 
one of the first ín our country to realise the necessity of appííed 
political Science research, delíberately undertaken with the aim 
of contributing to the process of political decision-making, For 
this purpose, he founded the Àssociation for Science and Polítics 
as a body to propagate the idea of a new relationship between 
scientists and politicíans and the German Foundation for Scien¬ 
ce and Politics to sponsor ínstitutes working on the lines which 
I have just pointed out. I have had the privilege to serve on the 
Executive Committees of both these institutions before coming 
to índia and from myown experience I may say that it will in 
any case still be a long way to go until our political decision* 
-makers are really prepared to consult and to accept the advice 
of scientists with regarei to policy planning and also until our 
scientists may be persuaded to deviate from the traditional 
academic path of pure research, and to take up applied political 
Science research for the benefit of the nation, 


VII 


Let me come to the end : the need for scientific contribu* 
tion to political decision-making is obvious, It is due to the 
evergrowíng complexity and íntricacy of social and political 
life in the modern world. Intuition and benevolent intention 
alone are no longer suíficient to tackle the problems of the con- 
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duet of a nation’s affairs. Political decision making without 
the participation of experts may soon amount to bungling ; on 
the other hand the usurpation of political leadership by experts 
and scientists would most probably destroy the bases of demo- 
cracy. 

The legitimate place of Science in the framework of a 
democratic structure appears to be in the domain of POLICY 
PLANNING. Diagnosis, Prognosis and actual planning may 
be undertaken by experts, scientists and Kesearch Centers 1 *- as 
long as they confine themselves to elaborating choices of possible 
courses of action from amongst which the one or the other may 
be adopted by those constitutional organs of the State to which 
political decision-making is entrusted. Organizational patterns 
for this kind of participation of Science in the political processes 
of a nation are emerging in the United States and in some other 
advanced countries. They may later on guide others in the 
field. 

Let me add only one concluding remark; so far — and that 
is not a secret — the largest percentage of applied political 
Science research has been devoted to defence matters and stra- 
tegic questions, Very recently a new branch of political and 
social Science has come into existence to which its sponsors have 
given the creditable name of PEACE RESEARCH. PEACE 
RESEARCPI has been defined as “ any kind of scientific re¬ 
search which strives for knowledge useful for the maintenance 
of peace amongst nations ”, In December 1964, scientists from 
countries belonging to the West, the East and the non-aligned 
World have founded the International Peace Research Associa- 
tion, the declared purpose of which is “ to increase the quantity 
of research, focused on world peace, and to ensure its scientific 
quality ” . 

Let us hope that peace research will soon figure prominen- 
tly amongst those Sciences on which Governments and Parlia- 
ments draw in planning their countries policies and in preparing 
their political decisions. 







by Fr. Edward D’Cruz 

Sócio Efectívo do Instituto Meneies Bragança 


It was indeed a wonderful opportunity I was given when 
I was invited by the Sophia University in Tokyo to visit Japan 
and deliver a course of some 20 lectures in its Summer Session 
(July-August 1964 ) on Contemporary índia seen in the pers» 
pective of its cultural and religious history. Those who had 
registered for the Session were for the most part University 
students and High School teachers from the U, S. A,, who 
meant to combine academic work for credits in their own Uni- 
versities and Schoolswith pleasure and sightseeing in a country 
which before the Olympic Games and since has been the cyno* 
sure of all eyes, specially Asian eyes. 

Everyone knows that Japan has made a most remarkable 
recovery after having been so disastrously defeated, demoralized. 
and disillusioned. Today only 19 years after the World War II 
Japan presents the picture of an affluent society bursting with 
economic prosperity. There is a boom in every type of heavy 
and consumer industry, and every industry is geared to a com- 
petitive market at horne and abroad. One sees on every side 
that Japan’s economy is one of free enterprise, and this is per- 
haps the preponderating cause of its immense success, steady 
progress and increasing strength. As there is full and lucrative 


(*) Talk delivered at the Instituto Menezes Bragança, on 5th January 1965, 
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employment in the country, and further as there is an almost 
infinite variety of high quality and reasonably priced consumer 
goocls, there is plenty of money in constant circulation — a clear 
sign of a healthy economy. I got the impression that the Japan- 
ese have a joie de vivre that they think that money is there to 
save and invest profitably, yes, but also to spend in order to 
have the good things of life. Television sets, transistor rádios, 
radiograms, cameras, refrigerators, motorcars, electrical appli- 
ances of all sorts and many other things have come to be regard- 
ed not as luxuries any more but commodities that help to make 
life more pleasant and comfortable. And many of these things 
are within the reach of most people. One also noticed how well 
and neatly, but not showily dressed people generally were. 
There were no signs of poverty that I saw; and during all the 
8 weeks I was in Japan 1 did not see a beggar anywhere either 
in the cities or in the countryside. 

As in any progressive and prosperous society in Japan to* 
d ay the well-to-do or comfortably off middle classes are steadily 
increasing in number, importance and ínfluence. Four out of 
every five persons in Japan’s working population are in business 
and industry. But the dominant class in Japanese society is 
made up of a few extremely wealthy families whích control the 
larger part of the economy of the country and its import and 
export trade. These families before World War II constituted 
the Zaihatsu class and were, next to the militaristic class, polit- 
ically the most influential people. Today the militaristic class 
does not exist, and the Japanese are to all intents and purposes 
he least military-minded people in the world. Thegreat tycoons 
of Japan are politically important not merely as pressure groups 
but as actually wielding considerable political power and immen- 
se patronage. They are together with the Government which 
they largely control the principal employers in the country. Sin- 
ce salaries are at high leveis, this capitalist class is accepted by 
and large, and its power, position, wealth and influence are not 
challenged for the moment by the vast majority of the popula* 
tion. How long they will continue to be the virtual masters of 
the country it is difficult to say. 


In form Japan is a monarchy; but the Imperial Family is 
today in almost total eclipse. It is not even considered to be 
the Symbol of national solidarity. With all that Emperor Hiro- 
hito had been through both before and during World War II, 
he now prefers to be left well alone by people and politicians to 
pursue his interest in and study of marine biology, and makes 
few public appearances and fewer public speeches. The great 
wealthy families are the new aristocracy of Japan. These are 
concentrated in Tokyo, so that Tokyo, the largest and most 
populous city in the world, dominates Japan as perhaps neither 
London dominates Britain nor Paris France. In the cities peo- 
ple between 15 and 40 years have become westernised in dress, 
behaviour and attitudes — at least that is the impression a visi- 
tor gets. Before I went to Japan I was told thateducated Japa¬ 
nese led a sort of double life: during working hours in office, 
shop or on the Street, they were western in dress, social and 
business contacts, amusements and entertainments; but as soon 
as they got home and took off their western clothes and donned 
the kimono, they became traditional and truly Japanese in their 
attitudes and reactions, When I was in Japan I was told that 
this was not so. The Japanese who count ín society, 1 was in- 
formed, were more deeply westernized in their habits, tastes, 
thinking and acting than they cared to admit. 

I should not like to express an opinion on this point. It did 
intrigue me. I remember I asked a young Japanese University 
student this question : “ Would you say that the Japanese are 
western or eastern in their habits, attitudes and way of life ?" He 
paused for a while and then replied : They are neither western 
nor eastern. They are just Japanese ". I ínterpreted this state- 
ment to mean that what they have taken from the West and 
what is traditional in their life the Japanese have made their 
very own. Thus their huge industrial plants and combines, their 
shipbuilding yards, their department Stores, their palatial and 
up-to-date hotels, their baseball, their night-clubs and nude 
shows, their neon advertising, their mixed bathing, their co-edu- 
cation from kindergaten onwards, the free and uninhibited rela* 
tions between the sexes, their legalised abortion and very exten* 
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sive use of contraceptives, their families strictly limited to one, 
two or at most three children — all this seems to be inextricably 
míxed and mingled, and not merely jintaposed with several 
traditionaJ elements ]ike visits to and prayers at Shinto and 
Buddhist shrines and temples, Kabnkí and Noh plays, Gagaku 
music and dances, folk songs, flower arrangement, Rock Gardens, 
Tea Ceremonies, Bunraku puppet plays, Geisha girls, Judo and 
Sumo Wrestling, Sukiyaki and Tempura food, and so on. The 
best thing is to say that the Japanese are neíther Eastern nor 
Western ; they are just themselves, 

The one thing more than any other factor that keeps the 
Japanese just themselves in the welter of change and adapta- 
tion is their very diffícult language. Japanese is spoken through 
the length and breadth of the islands and is the médium of ins- 
truction from the kindergarten to the highest postgraduate stu- 
dies and research. The Japanese are prodigious readers, and 
publishing is a flourishing business. Their printing and book 
production are of a hígh standard, and books and magazines of 
quality production are available at low prices. Most of the 
printed material is original work in Japanese ; but a fair pro- 
portion of literary, scientific and technical reading matter is 
translation from English, French, German and Russian works. 
The Japanese do not appear to be good at learning foreign lan» 
guages. The reason perhaps is that their own takes a whole 
life time to master. But a good number of the students in the 
high schools and Universities take paina to learn English 
because they realise it is an asset in business and for studies 
outside Japan. 

Immense store is set by Government and people alike in 
Japan by educatíon and high standards in education at every 
levei. A very sound criterion by which to judge the educational 
levei of a country is the place accorded to the University in the 
social and economic life of that country, The University is 
accorded a high and honoured place in the social life of Japan 
and is well integrated into its economic life. For one thing, 
University teachers are as well paid as high business executives 
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and the teaching profession attracts some of the best talent. 
For another, industry, finance and commerce work hand in hand 
with Universities and finance research projects of various kinds. 
University charters are generously gtven by government, and a 
considerable freedom is accorded to private Universities in the 
matter of the courses and degrees they wish to offer, But the 
University is put on its mettle and has to prove its worth. It is 
judged by the quality of graduates it turns out. The better 
Universities admit students strictly on merít shown in stiff en¬ 
trance examinations. The University that enjoys the highest 
reputation in Japan is the Tokyo National University, Know- 
ing the conditions and practices that prevail in our own country 
in the matter of admissions, I asked the Dean of the Graduate 
School of one of the very good Universities whether outside in» 
fluence could be used to bring in a student who did not qualify 
on the basís of merit in the entrance examination, His answer 
was a categorical No. “There would be a hue and cry”, he 
added, “ and it might well happen that the one who used influ* 
ence and the one who submitted to influencç would both be pena- 
lised even to the extent of being depriVed of their posts ”, 
Thanks to this close liaison between the University and the pub* 
lic, specially the business and industrial world, graduates are 
quíckly absorbed into executive capacities. A high premium is 
therefore put on good degrees in the humaníties and commerce, 
in engineering and technology. All this is exactly as it should 
be. There isn’t the terribly heartbreaking wastage that we have 
in índia because of the absurdly indiscriminate rush there is to 
College and Universities. 

All that I have said sofar seems to be a characterisation 
of an affluent, happy, artistic, cultured, contented society —a 
society composed of elements at peace and harmony with one 
another, The people in it appear to have all the good things of 
life, I was therefore surprised when I was told by an educa- 
tioníst who has spent many years in Japan, has an easy com» 
mand of the Japanese language, is regarded in University circles 
as a first rate scholar and has a sincere regard and love for the 
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Japanese people and their culture — I say I was very much 
suprised when he told me that the deepest malaise in the Ja¬ 
panese soul since World War II was an inferionty complex 
vis á vis the western world. Thís complex was compounded of 
a sense of war guilt, defeatism and abo ve all of a relígious, spiri- 
tual and moral vacuum. The Japanese, he saicl, were a people 
without a philosophy of lífe. The dominant pre-war religion in 
Japan had been Emperor-worship which was all*inclusive, being 
social, political and militaristic as well as relígious and moral. 
Thís was done away wíth bylaw after the war. The influence 
and doctrinal content of Shintoism and Buddhism had been 
eroded by the militaristic turn given to Emperor worshíp, When 
therefore Emperor-worship was overthrown after the war there 
was a vacuum. Two things happened as a result of this. Hun- 
dreds of lí new religions rushed in to fill the vacuum— as tnany 
as 700, I was told — which sounds unbelievably absurd. Most 
of these mushroom religions soon withered away, and now there 
remain some 120 religions. The more important of these are 
well-endowed, have commodious headquarters, meeting-places 
and hostels for pilgrims. These religions have little doctrinal 
and philosophical content: they seem to be moralistic and 
revivalist and a kind of a social free masonry. The whole 
country is dotted with Shinto and Budhist temples and shrines. 
Some come to worship and pray and offer their gifts there. But 
these temples and shrines are regarded more and more as natio- 
nal monuments and places of interest to sightseers, Japanese and 
foreign. Among the upper and educated classes there is deve- 
loping a strong strain of materialism and indifference to religion. 

All through its history Japan has made no bones about 
borrowíng from other countries — its traditional culture, customs, 
art forras no less than its modem social and political ínstitutions 
and its educatíonal programmes, business and commercial meth- 
ods, its industry and technology have been taken over, adapted 
and made its own. I got the impression that the Japanese look 
up to only those natíons that are industrially and technologically 
highly advanced. The country that is most powerfully inEuen- 


cíng Japanese life today in many ways is the United States. 
Thousands and thousands of Japanese go to the United States 
for study, íor business, forpleasure; and perhaps the largest 
number of foreign tourists to Japan are American. But one 
feels when one is in Japan that the continued presence of Ame¬ 
rican military personnel in considerable numbers is strongly 
resented, specially by the younger generation that is in the Uni- 
versities. The Olympic Games in Tokyo by all accounts were 
a complete success. The Japanese Government and people 
went all out to organise everything down to the last detail per- 
fectly. Success would mean good business; but more than that 
the Japanese wanted the Games to be a success and left nothing 
to chance because they hoped thereby to wipe out the stain of 
war guilt and defeat and to feel that they were accepted by the 
world as one of the great nations. The miracle, expected from 
the Tokyo Olympic Games, has, I suppose, happened. Japan 
feels morally reinstated and rehabilitated; but Japan hasn’t yet, 

I fear, found her soul. 

What is Japan’s attitude to Asian countries in general and 
to índia in particular ? Japan is ina difticult dillemma vis-â-vis 
China. How long will she want the U. S. to be her bulwark and 
defence against her big, dangerous and developing neighbour ? 
She would like to come to terras with China both diplomat- 
ically, milítarilly and commercially, China, she knows, has long 
memory and remembers what she had to suffer at Japan's hands 
from 1894 to 1945. The military presence of the United Sta¬ 
tes in Japan is, she feels, ahindrance to an amicable understand- 
ing and settlement between Japan and China. What a wonder- 
ful market mainland China would provide for Japanese goods 
and what a promising source of raw materiais for Japanese in¬ 
dustry! Sooner or later Japan will have to deal directly with 
China, without the United States presence anywhere in the 
picture. The younger generation in Japan thinks that the sooner 
the decks are cleared for doing this the better. Japan is doing 
her best to make the countries of South East Asia forgive and 
forget the past and to accept her as a friend who can help them 
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very much to develop their economies to the advantage of both 
parti es, Japan would welcome industrial and commercia) colla- 
boration with them. 

ít was difíicult to gauge Japan's attidude towards índia. 

It has, Pm sure, a distant respect for India’s ancient civilization, 
but the Japanese do not realise that this traditional culture, as 
also that of China and South East Asia, is heavíly índebted to 
Indían culture. But they are not much interested in India’s 
ancient culture and only to a limited extent in India’s contempo* 
rary problems. I talked about these matters once with a Japan¬ 
ese professor of economies who had paíd several visits to índia, 
with a view to studying and assessing India’s economic progress 
through planning. He was, I could plainly see, deeply interes¬ 
ted in and sympathetic to the efforts índia was making. It was 
his opinion, he saíd, that índia was not succeedíng in the meas» 
ure she deserved to succeed, considering the rnoney, efFort and 
thought she was putting into her planning, because although 
índia was using modern techniques and methods, her mentality 
was ultra-traditional and outmoded and índia did not have 
a modern outlook in keepingwith and to match her modern aims. 
It was this, a largely unthinking, unrealistic traditionalism that 
was impeding economic progress at every step. This diagnosis 
made in the friendliest spirit and with some hesitation gave me 
food for thought. There was a great deal of truth in what the Ja¬ 
panese professor of economies said. We could, I think, take a leaf 
out of Japaids book. Japan in modern times deliberately jetti* 
soned any tradition or custom that directly went counter to her 
economic progress. She has been far from averse to taking any- 
thing from other more progressive countries that has helped her 
to develop her own economy. It was well for her that she never 
had to put up with a colonial status and therefore did not de¬ 
velop a colonial complex and phobia that regarded taking any* 
thing from foreign countries as a reversion to colonial status or 
political dependence on foreign powers, 

These were some of the thoughts and impressions that crowd* 
ed in my mind during the very enjoyable 8 weeks I spent in 
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Japan. Everywhere I was received with the greatest courtesy 
and kindness. Everywhere too I felt what a long, long way we 
in índia had to go before we could arrive where Japan is today* 
The Japanese economic achievement is all the more remarkable 
and creditable when one remembers that the country that less 
than 20 years ago lay in utter ruins, physical, economic, and 
moral, has recovered with such wonderful resilience and today 
shows no trace of devastation and defeat, and was able to stage 
the Olympic Games with superb organization to the complete 
satisfaction of all. I brought back with me as a memento of 
my visit to Japan a hat which I bought in Kyoto, the ancient 
capital of Japan, and whenever l take it off to greet someone, 
in spirit I take off my hat to a very remarkable country and 
people which is in many ways the pride of Asia — the only 
Asian country that can hold its own on a footing of equality 
with any country of the West. 





Freim i Poem^ 
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Mgr. Gregório Magno Antão D. C. L, 

Protonotary Apostolic, 

Chancellor of the Patriarchal Curia 
Sócio Efectivo do Instituto Menezes Bragança 


I — Recall and reflection on the Psalms 

1, Night of silence and solitude. 

2, Lofty poem 

3, Teaching of the Psalm. 

II - God 

1. Existence of God: Ps. 13,1; Ps. 18,2-5. 

2. Attributes of God: Creator Ps. 32, 6'9, Mercy, Justice, 
Fidelity, Wisdom, Providence, etc. 

Ps.35,6-13. Legislator Ps. 18, 8-9. Majesty Ps. 8,2. 
Praising God Ps. 148. 


(*) Conferência proferida em 15 de Fevereiro de 1965. 
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III -Man 

L Moral responsibility: Ps. 14; Ps. 1, 2-4. 

2. Human írailties: Ps. 129, 1-4; Ps. 142,1-2; Ps. 6, 
2-5; Ps. 50, 3-5. 

3- Pain and sorrow: Abandonment Ps. 141,5*6. Calum- 
nies Ps. 119, 1-2. Persecutíon Ps. 7,2-3. Olcl age 
Ps. 70,1-9. Síckness Ps. 38,5-7. Afflíctions Ps. 24,15-20. 
Total trust in God Ps. 61, 2-3. 

IV — Society 

1. Bond oflove: Ps. 132. 

2. King of the Kings: Ps. 46, 8-10 

V — Conclusion 

1. Basis: the faith Ps. 145. 

2. A wish. 



I - RECAII AND REFLECTION ON THE PSALMS 

1, Night of silence and solitude 

As the night was running quietly her course, there was 
a hush of silence all around and the mi st of a great solitude 
enveloped my soul. I went deep into iny own thoughts. 

In silence and solitude, as the human mind, freed of the 
ordínary causes of hindrance, is lost in its own thoughts, the 
goodness of our nature, wearing the image and likeness of God, 
emerges to the surface of the soul. It is then that the great 
problems of mankind have been thought over and lessons of 
timeless wisdom discovered. 

No tnan is an island in this world, for, since the beginning 
of human life, man is under the influence of the environment. 
We are endowed with spiritual and material aptitud.es, with 
their great powers. But they have 1 to be helped by the va- 
rious externai causes. Our sights, hearings, feelings and emo- 
tions, our impressiona received through books—whatever pen- 
etrates our senses and mind —have an impact on our being 
and influence us. 

As other human beings, I too have been influenced, no 
doubt, by the education I received and books that I have gone 
through. 

Having consecrated myself to the Lord’s Service—several 
years ago—I have read over and over again each of the 150 
Psalms, a rich heritage of religion, philosophy and poetry, han- 
ded down to us by king Davíd, a prophet and a poet, and 
by other authors influenced by the same spirit that inspired the 
king-poet. 

2, Lofty Poem 

The Psalter contains one hundted and fifty Psalms. 

The ideas, religious and philosophical, the style, the tone 
and the spirit of the Psalms is the same. 
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AU of them were not composed at one stretch; but they 
have been gradually written in different periods of israelite life, 

It is know that certain Psalms were written by David; 
a few of them by eariy writers; and others by later composers 
of the cbosen people of Israel - ao that the present nuraber of 
150 Psalms was completed long after the time of David. 

According to the scholars, David is the tnain composer of 
the Psalms; in the jewish tradition, he is considered the author; 
and, among the Christians, the Book of Psalms is called PsaU 
terium Davidicutn , David’s Psalter. 


That night, in silence and solitude, as my mind went pen- 
etrating the misty past, I remembered David; and I stoped there. 
It might be because there is ever present to my memory the 
Psalms which I have to read every day. 

I imagined to see him as a boy, chosen by God to be the 
king of Israel, in succession to Saul; as a valiant youngster who 
fought against Goliath, the giant Champion of the Philistines, 
and defeated him with just a smooth stone shot from his sling ; 
as a mati persecuted by king Saul ; as a miserable sinner 
and repentant heart; afterwards, up to the end of his life, n 
a pious soul- 

Remembering what has been written in the Books II and III 
of Kings and I of Paralipomena, relating Da.vid’s words 
and instructions to his son, Solomon, and to the princes of Isra¬ 
el, I realised that the most cherished desire of his heart was to 
búild in Zion the temple of God. I imagined to hear the voice 
of the pious king comíng from the depths of centuries to repeat 
the sarne words he spoke in the last days of his life. “ Listen, 
he saíd, íellow tribesmen of mine and true lieges. I thought to 
have built a house, in which the ark that bears witness to the 
Lord's covenant should find a home, in which God’s feet should 
have their resting-place ; and all that could be prepared to that 
^nd, prepare I did ”. ( I Par. 28, 2). “ Whatever lies in me 
I have done to make ready the material for the temple of my 
God 1 ». (IPar.29,2). 
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David was blessed by God because he cçnceived such 
a, scheme and collected material for its accomplishment. Yet, 
he was made king to protect the chosen people of Israel. The- 
refore, the Lord told him: 11 But it is not for thee, he said, to 
build me a house. A house shall be built in my honour but by 
thy son, the heir of thy body ”. (III Kings, 8,19). 

I heard the voice of pious David as though teliing me . 
Look, my son, I collected whatever needed for the building of 
the stone temple of God in Sion, But I could not fulfil this 
cherished wish of my heart. Nevertheless, I could build, and 
I built indeed, a splendid spirítual temple to my Lord, deep 
into my soul. 

At the same time, he said: I have drawn the full plans of 
the temple of God to be built in the souls of all mankind. And 
I have collected material in abundance for that; “ Gold, silver, 
bronze, iron, wood where they needed, onyx and jet and precious 
' stones of all colours, abundance, too, of the best marble ”,. I 
hand over these plans and the material for the building of spiri- 
tual temples ín the hearts of all men, up to end of time. 

These are the Psalms — he continued — my supreme mes- 
sage to every men, They contain a profound spiritual doctrine, 
the true principies that are needed to make human souls as 
pious observant of goodness and righteousness, true to the su¬ 
preme aim of life, as my soul was, 

The Book of Psalms is a beautiful poem in 5 parts, one of 
the best pieces of originally hebrew literature, and now chris- 
tian. It is composed of 150 Psalms, each one of them divided 
in versides. 

The word Psalm is of greek origin and denotes a kind of 
canticles that were to be sung with the accompaniment of string 
musical instruments. Tradition shows David as playing on the 
harpsichord. 

In the whole treasury of the many century old world litera- 
tóre there are no works that can be on a;par with the hebrew 
poetry, for the sublimity of its inspiration, loftiness of thought 
and fascinating simplicíty of expression. It is the natural sin- 
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gíng soul of an eastern people, breathing the bliss of expecta- 
tion of the promised Messiah, and on the wings of a great reli* 
gious faith soaring to the heavenly hights. The characteristíc 
of these beautiful compositions do not consist in the harrnony 
of material forma, but in the elevated rhythm of its sublime 
thoughts. 

3 , Teaching of the Psalms 

The Psalms teach us a true concept of life, with doctrinal 
and practícal norma that are to be observed to make our exis- 
tence worthy of its orígin and the last goal. They offer a high 
spiritual philosophy of living to mankind in any State of life or 
condition, regardíng their disposítion of mind and heart 

For instance in the reverses of life, natnely, sorrow, disgra- 
ce f unhappiness, persecution, old age, sickness; or when we are 
thriving on the bliss of happiness, prosperity and joy ; to think 
of God, his wisdom, povver, mercy, goodness, justice and provi* 
dence regarding individual beings and society and all His crea- 
tion ; when nations are engulfed in the warfare or other calami- 
ties; to know the good norms of virtues, and vices to be avoided; 
the rewards, the punishments; have we offended the Lord ? and 
do we wish to make amends and walk along the path of faith* 
fulness to His law ? — We shall ever find in the Psalms teach- 
ings mOst adequate to our needs. 

No doubt, there are in the Psalms expressions not alvvays 
consistent with christian svveetness and spirit of charity ; there 
are e. g. theimprecations against evil doers. 

But we cannot judge those expressions with present day cri- 
terion, for we have to take into consideration ciscumstances of 
the people of the East and their times and places, coupled with 
the events connected with the chosen people oí Israel, 

The imprecations were in vogue atnong the eastern peoples 
and they meant only an expression of justice; or they had an 
exaggerated sense, just to express the gravity of an evil done; or 
as a figure of speech metaphor, without any ill will against the 
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Any way, we have also to remember that the times before 
Christ were characterised by the spirit of fear and stríctnes. 
Christ opened the new era of mercy, forgiveness, charity and 
love, which He preached and çonstituted the law to mankind. 
The exclusivism and the severity are gone forever; now it is the 
christian love which is the source of universal brotherhood 
among men and among nations. 

As I was brooding over these details, I thought hearing the 
pious King reminding me that the philosophy, contained in the 
Psalms, is entirely based on faith — such faith which pervaded 
all his being and of other wríters of Psalms who followed.him, 
and influenced their lives and thoughts. 

I imagined to see David playing the harpsichord, singing 
again to teach us that: personalJGod is a reality; we arecreated 
by Him and to Hím; the creation around is the ladder by 
which we will climb up to the Lord; nations and other societies 
are governed by Him ; all our individual and social problema 
will have a solution in the providence and law of God. 


II — GOD 
1, Existence of God 

The existence of God is the most important problem in our 
life. Going through the history of the past, I realised that since 
the begínning, for thousands of years, men of all races, nations 
and conditions of life have believed in God and adored Him. 
They have differed regarding the name of God, His nature and 
even the number. But they have admitted God without the 
least shadow of doubt, 

The scholars wrote treatises on this problem. St. Thoinas 
Aquinas proved it by his famous five arguments, The kings 
commanded the cult of God. The humble people adored and 
prayed Him. There is a general consensus, in all ages, regard¬ 
ing this truth. 
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The atheism has always been, and will be, the State of 
rnind of a few, an exception in the general consent of believers. 
To them it will be a surprisíng and crucial moment, when in the 
proper time, that certainly will come, they will meet face to fa¬ 
ce their Creator and Lord. 

David believed and taught intensely the existence of God. 
All his Psalms are prayers to the Lord. He did of this belief 
the foundation of his lífe, 

That night of silence and solitude, í fancied to see the 
píous Psalmist to sing in a sad voíce to the unbelievers; 

“ There is no God above us, 

is the fond thought of reckless hearts; 

n 

«M*«« MMM* ... 

(Ps. 75,7) 

And to the believers he chanted beautifully the Psalm 
18, 2-5, inviting them to see how the creation of the Lord pro- 
claims His existence: 

“ See how the skies proclaim God’s glory, 

how the vault of heaven betrays his craftmanship! 

Each day echoes its secret to the next, 

each night passes on the next its revelation of know- 

ledge; 

No word no accent of theirs 

that does not make itself heard, 

Till their utterance fills every land, 

till their message reaches the ends of the world, 


God truly exists, although we do not see Him with our 
bodily eyes. There are many things that we don’t see, yet they 
exist all the same, as everyone will agree without challenge of 
contradiction. The existence of God is proved by reason, is 
proclaimed by our nature and the nature of all creation, and it 
is manifested in various ways by God Himself. 
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2. Attributes of God 

God possesses all the perfections in an infinite degree; other»- 
wise He could not be God. Infinitude of all true perfections is 
the necessary consequence of His nature. 

He is all-powerful. By His infinite power He has crèated 
the earth, the stars, the planets and the whoíe Universe - crea- 
ted from nothingness, in the nick of time. 

The marvellous composition of human body; thehuman 
petsonality; each one of the living beings; the wonderful things 
of the creation; the atom ; the mountains and the waters; the 
air; the light and the sound; the whole Universe; and the rales 
governing all! What a marvellous creation ! This all has been 
done wonderfully by the infinite wisdom of God, the Creator. 

There is God’s justice, which gives full reward to whatever 
good is performed by human beings; and punishes the evil done. 

Who does not see God’s infinite mercy, by which He for- 
gives human offenses ? He not only pardons men, but even 
accepts the oífenders anew ínto His mercyful arras, if they just 
pray for the mercy of the Father that He is. 

Ths Lord ís the universal lawgiver; there is nothing out- 
side His sovereígnty. The beings endowed with thinking mind 
and whatever else exists; the visible and the invisible world — 
all is ruled by the law of God. There is no power, whatever it 
may be, that does not come from God. 

And if we think of the Providence of the Creator! From 
one end of the world to the other, it is the wonderful and uni¬ 
versal Providence that ordains everything and mies suavely. 
Human lives, events, social as well as individual, spirítual or 
material, everything is governed by the all-pervading and infi¬ 
nite Providence of God. 

Besides, there is the unfaíling unfaithfulness of God in His 
promises and all other infinite perfections that He possesses 
and has to possess. 
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Going through the Book of the Psalms, we see that the at- 
tributes of God are chanted in them : that He is the all-power- 
ful and full of wisdom Creator of the Universe; that He is just 
and merciful; that He is the supreme Legislator and eternal 
Providence ; that He posseses all perfections. 

See for example the Psalm 32,6*9, where the wríter pro- 
claims, in a tone full of majesty, God as Creator of the Universe: 

“ It was the Lord’s word that made the heavens, 
the breath of his líps that peopled them; 

He it is who Stores up the waters of the sea 
as in a cistern, 
treasures up all its waves. 

Let tbe whole earth hold the Lord in drcad, 

let all the inhabitants of the world stand 
in awe of him ; 

He spoke, and were made, 

he gave his command, and their frame was 
fashioned/ 5 


In the Psalm 35, 6-13, are chanted the mercy, justice, fide* 
lity, wisdom, providence and graces of all kind. 

“ Lord, thy mercy is high as heaven ; 

thy faithfulness reaches to the clouds; 

Thy justice stands firm as the everlasting 
hills, 

the wisdom of thy decrees is deep as the 
abyss. 

Lord, thou dost give protection to man and 
beast 


So rich is thy divine mercy ; 

under the shelter of those wings the frail 
children of earth will find eonfidence. 


With thy rich store thou wilt nourish them, 
bid them drink deep at thy fountain of 
contentment. 
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In thee is the source of all life ; 

thy brightness breaks on our eyes like 
dawn. 

Still let thy mercy dwell with those who 
acknowledge thee, 
thy favour with upright bearts; 

Do not suffer the proud to trample on me, 
the wicked to dispossess me. 

See what a fali awaits the wrongdoers, 

how they are cast down to earth, and can 
keep their feet no more! ” 

The Psalm 18, 8-9, teaches that God is the universal 
Legislador: 

11 The Lord’s perfect law, how it brings the soul 
back to life; 

the Lord’s unchallengeable decrees, how 
they make the simple learned! 

How plain are the duties which the Lord enjoins, 
the treasure of man ? s heart; 
how clear is the commandment the Lordgives, 
the enlightenments of man’s eyes! ” 

It is quite natural, therefore, that the king-poet sings in the 
Psalm 8, 2, the majesty of God: 

“ O Lord, our Master, how the majesty of thy name 
filia all the earth! 

Thy greatness is hlgh above heaven itself 

From the depts of the centuries I heard the sweetly singing 
voice of David, in harmony with the chorus of other writers of 
the Psalms. Theirs is a loving invitation to every being of the 
Universe to praise God, because He is the Maker, Lord and 
Master of all. 
é 
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This ís what the Psalm 148 chants: 

“ Gíve praise the Lord ia heaven; 
praise hino, all that dwells on high. 

Praise him, all you angels of him, 
praise him, all his armies. 

Praise him, sun and moon ; 

praise him every star that shines. 

Praise him, you highest heavens, 
you waters beyond the heavens. 

Let all these praise the Lord; 

it was his command that created them, 

He has set them there unaging for ever, 
gíven them a law which cannot be altered. 

Give praise to the Lord on earth, 

monsters of the sea and all its depths; 

Fíre and hail, snow and mist, 

and the storm-wind that executes his decree; 

All you raountains and hills, 
all you fruit trees and ceda rs; 

All you wild beasts and cattle, 

creeping things and birds that fly in air; 

All you kings and peoples of the world, 

all you that are princes and judges on earth; 

Young men and maids, 

old rnen and boys together; 

Let them all give praise to the Lord’s name. 
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binding him rule over the works of God’s hands. He has put 
them all under man’s dominion, the sheep and the cattle and the 
wild beasts besides; the birds in the sby, and the fish in the sea, 
that travei by the sea’s paths. ( Ps. 8,5-9). 

Thus man has been constituted the king of all creation 
of God that exists on the earth. 

That night of silence and solitude, I considered mankind 
sínce its beginning, penetrating with the eyes of imagination the 
mist of the past and looking at human beings spread at present 
in the whole world. 

God has created man difierent from other creatures placed 
in this world. 

Human beings are endowed with a spiritual soul and there- 
fore with the light of reason; other creatures of the earth, they 
are not, The latter are drawn to their natural aim, without 
their own guiding will, which they don’t possess. But man, 
endowed with reason and free will, has to proceed, led by the 
light of the right reason. 

God has given a moral law, according to which man 
has to direct his steps towards the last goal, viz. God, the 
alfrha and omega, And for that he has been given the light 
of reason, which is the image of God’s own nature. 

Therefore man has to act good, in conformity to the law 
that has been given by the Creator. Whoever does it, he will 
blessed by the Lord and will attain his final aim. Whoever 
does not, he will have to bear the unhappy consequences of his 
wrong deeds. 

David asserts it clearly in the Psalm 14; 

11 Who is it, Lord, that will make his home in thy 
tabernacle, 

rest on the mountain where thy sanctuary is ? 

One that guídes his steps without fault, and 
gives to all their due ; 

One whose heart is all honest purpose, 
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Who utters no treacherous word, 

never defrauds a friend, or slanders a neighbour 
He scorns the reprobate, keeping his reverence 
for such as fear God, 
and is true, come what rnay, to his 
pledged word; 

Lends without usury, and takes no bribe to 
condemn the innocent, 

He who so lives wíll stand firm for ever, ” 


I might also recai 1 the Psalm 1, 1-2, 4, which promises 
blessing to inen of ríghteousness and judgement of God to the 
wícked: 

“ Blessed is the man who does not guide his 
steps by íll counsel, 
or turn aside where sinners vvalk, or, 
where scournful souls gather, 




sit down to rest; 

The man whose heart is set on the law of the Lord, 
on the law, day and night, his thoughts 
still dwell. 

........ 

Not such, not such the wícked 

the wicked are like chafF the wind 
sweeps away 


2. Human frailties 


Human lífe is characterised by a few great factors. One of 
them is the moral weakness, the source from which the current 
of frailties is ceaselessly flowíng, Poverty and riches, stckness 


and health and other similar happenings, which affect mankint 
are at times overevaluated by some people, although of a secon 
dary importance and, therefore, to be placed in a second piar 
in comparison to human moral frailties towards God. 
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From the very outset, that has been the case. Men are 
sinning agaínst the Lorcl and Creator. We have only to serve 
and love God ; but most frequently we offend him. 

The history of mankind is a narration of those human frail¬ 
ties and doings. We might recall the fali of David himself. 
He sinned very gravely against God and against man, His eyes 
were closed under the influence of a strong passion. There was 
the need of being warned by Prophet Nathan to open his eyes 
to the gravity of his sin. 

This is the common heritage of men in this world. 

But God is infinitely mercyful. He awaits his chíldren 
with open arms to embrace them. He even guides them to re- 
pentance. The only thing, that men must do, is to follow the 
path of David as penitent, We have to recognise the wrong 
that we have done; to repent for ít; to make serious amends ; 
and then to pray ; “ I have sinned, my Lord, forgive me. 

In this important factor of human life, David teaches the 
only true and infallible path to be followed by men in this world, 

The Psalms, that are called penitential, are most touchíng 
and extremely consoling in their teaching. It is not possible to 
repeat all of them here ; but I sall quote short passages from 
few of them. 

“ Out of the depts I cry to thee, O Lord ; 

Master, lísten to my voice ; 

let but thy ears be attentive to the 
voice that calls on thee for 
pardon. 

If thou, Lord, wilt keep record of our ini* 
quities, 

Master, who has strength to bear ít P 

Ah, but with thee there is forgiveness ; 

be thy name over revered.” 

(Ps, 129 , 14 ) 
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“ Listen Lord, to my prayer; 

give my plea a hearing, as thou art ever 
faithful; 

listen, thou who lovest the ríght. 

Do not call thy servant to account; 

what man is there living that can stand 
guiltless in thy presence ? ” 

(Ps. 142 , 7.2) 


“ Lord, when you dost reprove me, let it not be 
in anger; 

when thou dost chastise me, let it not be 
in displeasure. 


Lord, pity me ; I have no strength left; 
Lord, heal tne; my límbs tremble ; 
My spirits are altogether broken ; 


Lord, wilt thou never be content ? 

Lord, turn back, and grant a wretched soul 
relief; 


as thou art ever merciful, save me. ” 


(Ps. 6 , 2-5) 


And there is that comforting Psalm 50 : 


“ Have mercy on me, Oh God, as thou art ever 
rich in mercy; 

in the abundance of thy compassion, blot 
out the record of my misdeeds. 

Wash me clean cleaner yet, from my guilt, 
purge me of my sin, 

The guilt which I freely acknowledge, 
the sin which is never lost to my sight. 
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3. Pain and sorrow 

That night of silence and solitude, as I was brooding over 
the Book of Psalms and the teachings contained therein, I had 
a vision of mankind : the men of the past; the men of the pre * 
sent times; and the men of future generations. It was a beau- 
tiful vision of the human caravan since the origin of human life 
going its way through the centuries, I could discern there illí- 
terate as well as men of learning ; people belonging to various 
colours, religions and professions; human beings of all landa, 
and ages and modes of life. 

There was a great variety of every kind ; but there is one 
sole bond among them - it is the bond of sufferings and pain. 

This is a common heritage of all men, so that no one can 
avoid it, whatever means they may use. As the past, so the pre- 
sent and the future, people crying and wailing everywhere. Man 
bas to suffer physical or moral pain ; unhappiness from oneself 
or from his loved ones; hunger, poverty, sickness and the rest. 

The Psalms contain teachings of priceless value to the poor 
suflerers. It is a spiritual remedy to the suffering mankind. It 
is a true philosophy of life. 

Many readers of the Psalms have been snatched out from 
the temptation of a desperate suicide; many others have been 
blessed with peace and happiness ; to scores of human beings 
it has been a flood of consolation and comfort; and many have 
found in the Psalms a safe pathto walk on, with bleeding hearts 
in the midst of their pain and sufferings. 

There are many Psalms scattered in the Book, which con¬ 
tain those valuable teachings. I shall just quote a handful of 
such versicles. 

For instance, on occasions in which we feel totally aban- 
doned by fellow men, we may remember David saying : 

“ I look to thee right of me, and find none to 
take my part; 
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ill hope of escape is cut o ff from me, 

none is concerned for my safety, 

To thee, Lord, I cry, 

claiming thee for my only refuge, all that is 
left in this world of living 
men. ” ( Ps , 141 , 5-6) 

T o one who feels victim of callumnies and bad tongues, the 
psalmíst writes; 

" Not unheeded I cry to the Lord in the hour 
of my distress, 

Lord, have pity and deli ver me from the trea- 
cherous lips, the perjured 
(tongue”. (Ps. 119, 1-2). 

David cries to God in the persecutions he had to endurc. 
The Psalm 7, 2*3, contains teachings to people in similar dis¬ 
tress: 

“ O Lord my God, my confidence is in thee; 
save me from all my pursuers, and grant 
me deliverance: 

Else must I fali a helpless pray to the lio», 
be tom in pieces, with none to bring me 
aid 

In the old age the psalmist sings in a tired tone: 

“ To thee, O God, I turn for succour; 
may I never be disappointed. 

Thou hast upheld me from Birth, 

thou hast guarded me ever since I left my 
mothePs womb; 

ever in thee was my trust. 

Do not cast me off now, in my old age; 
slowly my strength ebbs, do not thou 

forsake me ( Pt. 70, 1 , 6-9 ). 
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Jn sickness David prays humbly to God: 

“ Lord, warn me of my end, 
and how few my days are; 
teach me to know my own insufficiency. 

See how thou hast measured my years with a 
brief span, 

how my life is nothing in thy reckoning I 
nay, what is any man living but a breath 
that passes ? 

Truly man walks the world like a shadow; 
with what vain anxiety he hoard up riches, 
when he cannot tell who will have the count- 
íng of them! 

What hope then is mine, Lord ? 

in thee alone I trust ”, ( Ps. 38, 5<8 ), 

ln all sort of afílictions, will be much useful the reading 
of the Psalms 24,15-20: 

“ On the Lord I fix my eyes continually, 

trusting Him to save my feet from the snare. 
Pity me, Lord, 

as thou seest me friendless and forlorn, 

Qait my heart of its burden, 
deliverme from my distress. 

Restless and forlorn, I claim thy pity, 
to my sins be mercíful. 

See how many are my foes, 

and how bitter is the grudge they bear me. 
Take my soul into thy keeping; 

come to my rescue, do not let me be 

disappointed of my trust in thee 

There is another point that hasbeen taught by David; it is 
the total trust in God, and in God alone, He says in the 
Psalm 61,2*3: 

7 
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“ No rest has my soul but iri God’s hands ; 

to him I look for deliverance. 
í have rio other stronghold, no other deliverer 
but him; 

save ifi his protection, í fear no deadly 
fali 

IV — SOCIETY 
1. Bond of love 

Manldnd is like a Gardcn planted by the dívine Gardener 
on the Earth. 

There is a beauiiíul variity of flowers — of diverse sizes, 
different colours, varied perfumes and other various qualities — 
the huraan beings created by God and placed here to enrich 
this garden. 

Those dissimilarities, whatever they rnay appear to be, 
express but accidental differences betvveen men, united indeed 
by force of the essential bond, derived from the common origin, 
viz. God, who has created all men as bretheren. 

Hence, all men must be united toge the r by the bond of 
brotherly love, which does away with the accidental differences 
and sets them ín harmony and concord. 

The happiness and the destiny of men among themselves, 
families and nations depend on individual beings, for families 
and nations are formed but of individual hurnan beings. 

Therefore, it is essential that individual hurnan hearts be 
ever íilled with lofty sentiments of love and, consequently, uni- 
ty with others. When there is concord in the hearts of men, 
men will be united; the members of the family wíll feel the 
oneness that is inherent to hurnan nature and there will be 
peace, harmony and happiness in the nation and among the 
nations. 

ít is useful, therefore, to recall the mg of ascents that 
David chants suavely ( Ps, 132) : 
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“ Gracious the sight, and full of comfort, 

when bretheren dwell united. 

Gracious as balra poured on the head till it 
flows down on to the beard ; 

balm that flowed down Aaron’s beard, and 
reached the very skirts of 
his robe. 

It is as if dew like the clews of Hermon were 
falling on this hill of Sion 

here, where the Lord grants benediction 
and life everlastingly." 

2 , King of the Kings 

Mankind is constituted originally of hurnan beings. They 
form families as necessary societies in the natural order. Fami- 
lies are united in nations, which have to exist in the world, in 
accordance to the ordinance of the Maker of hurnan nature, 

Man possessed in himselí the seed of the future natural 
societes from the very beginning of his earthly life. As hurnan 
beings multiplied, gradually the families emerged first, andlater 
on the nations. 

Since the times, which are lost deep into the centuries, 
mankind attained a well develloped stage, there have been na¬ 
tions, and they had to exist by the law of nature. 

We may not know for certain what are the essential and 
exclusive charactenstics of a nation and, therefore, the concrete 
principie of nationality might not be still in the domain of hu- 
man knowledge. But ít is true that nations exist and we know 
many of them, Nations have been in the past; they are now; 
and they will be in the future, whatever the juridical syStem 
unitíng the citizens of a nation and the nations among them¬ 
selves. They may exercise full powers, or their powers may bè 
cnrtailed; yét, nations will certainly be there. ■ / 
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The Government belongs to an authority, endowed with 
power to guide the national huraan society to its aim. 

Men ha vi ng authority have been known, in the History, by 
various names, e. g. Kings, Emperors, Dictators, Consuls, Pre* 
sidents; and in the future they rnay be called something elae. 
But at the bottom, all these designa tions iinply one sole idea, 
viz. of the rulers of the nations, 

The power or the authority, that the rulers have for the 
good of the nations, comes frorn God, the Supremo Creator and 
Ordínator of rnan, the society and the Universo. 

It is, therefore, a natural consequence, that the rulers deiI 
with the problems of the nations, as the latter being part of one 
mankind created and supremely ruled by one law of God; and 
that all human rulers have to acknowledge the kingship of God 
over them. 

The Psalmist expresses this truth in the Psalm 46, 8*10; 

“ God is Kíng of all the earth; 
sound the hymn of praíse! 

God reigns over the heathen, 

God sits enthroned in holíness. 

The rulers of the nations throvv in their lot with 
us, that worship AbraharrPs God; 
a God so high, he has all earth's princess for 
his vassals 

V - CONCLUSION 

1. Basis; the faith 

That night of silence and solitude, as I thought over the 
teachíngs contained in the Psaltns, and I went deep into these 
thoughts, 1 saw that the Psaltns disclose a philosophy of life, 
which is rnost profound in doctrine and universal in extension. 


It embraces diverse modes of human life and offer guidance in 
human actions. 

Brooding over the matter, I realised too that the philosophy 
of life, taught by the Psalms, is fundamentally rooted in faith 
which is the basis of the whole structure of that philosophy. 

Faith in all-powerful God, infallible in His promises, willing 
to help us and helping us indeed, This is the foundation of all 
human action. 

This is brought to light most perfectly in the Psalm 145: 

Praise the Lord, my soul ; while life lasts, 

I wijl praise the Lord; 
of him, my God, shall my songs be while 
I am here to sing them. 

Do not put your trust in princess; 

they are but men, they have no power to save. 
As soon as the breath leaves his body, man 
goes back to the dust he 
belongs to; 

with that, all his designs will come to 
nothing. 

Happier the man who turns to the God of 
Jacob for help, 

puts no confidence but in the Lord his 
God, 

Maker of heaven and earth 
and sea and all they contain ; 

The God who keeps faith for ever, who 
redresses wrong, 
and gives food to the hungry. 

The Lord, who bríngs release to the prisoner, 
the Lord, who gives sight to the blind, 

The Lord, who comforts the burdened, 
the Lord, who befriends the innocent 1 
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The Lorcl, who protects the stranger, wh o 
defends orphan and widow, 
who overturns the comi sei of the wicked! 

The Lord, reigning for ever, 
thy God, Sion, reigning from age to age! 

Aleluia, 

2. A wish 

That night of silence and solitude, as the lofty teachíngs of 
the Psalms, so beautiful as practical, made an impact on rny 
mind and my heart and on my whole being, I had a vision of all 
roankind spread in the world — men living in the cities and the 
villages; on the mouiitains and in lhe valleys and jongles; 
men journeying by the sea on the ships or travelling by air. 

I wished intensely that all of them learn the Psalm and the 
teachíngs contained therein; that they believe in God and live 
by this truth; that they be ever guided by the light of the doc* 
trine of the Psalms and follow the path taught by them. 

I wished that all of us get soaríng suavely, on the wings of 
the sublime thoughts and principies offered galore by the Psalms, 
the hights of spi ritual lífe. 
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I 

INTRODUCTION 


1 — Administration 

The State, which means a Nation poiitically organized, has 
always a comraon authority and that is the Government. There 
is a Central Government where the Nation is, as in índia an 
Union of States. 

Irrespective of the political organization of a Nation, the 
Government brings into effect its functions through three cate- 
gories of acts, namely legislative, executive and judicial, 

The first category of acts is normally passed, in the majori- 
ty of modern States, by a legislative assembly, while the execu¬ 
tive powers belong to the Government and the administration 
of Justice is reserved to the Courts. 

In the achievement of public interests, either essentials (as 
publíc safety, health, Communications) or those which the State 
may voluntarily call to its policy, (like education, transporta, 


(*) Conferência proferida em 23 de Agosto de 1965. 
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publíc assistance), the administration exercises amoreorless 
dynamic roll, accordíng to the policy and capacity of the Go¬ 
vernment, 

The Ministers, the heads of talukas, the Mayors gíve fre- 
quently orders to the citizens, These orders are sometímes gi* 
ven to the individuais (for example, the Mayor orders a house- 
■owner to demolish a house which is in a unsafe State) or to the 
citizens in general, in the form of rules, for instance, to regulate 
the traffic or construction of houses. 

And here a difference is obviously noteworthy. The rela- 
tions between one Citizen and the other are different to the rela- 
tions between the State and the citizens. 

The first kind of relations are based on contracts, verbal or 
written ones, or in other forms of judicial acts. Bnt the State, 
when enters into contact with citizens, to achieve a public inte- 
rest, gives orders and the citizens must obey them. 

The essence of these orders and the form in which they are 
given vary from one State to the other, according to its political 
structure. 

However, analysing the various existing schemes, the doc- 
trinal writers have found some common traces among them and 
have defined the main dífferences. And so, the administrative 
orgadization may be one of the following three systems : anglo- 
-american, adopted by England and followed by British domi- 
nions or countries which formerly were British dominions; Poli» 
ce-State, which was in force in German countries; and the 
French systèm, strictly followed or adopted with some modifica* 
tions by other countries like Portugal. 

The characteristics of each one of these systems will be ana* 
lysed in its material aspects, but in doíng so, the pure scheme 
will be considered, as it was existing in its origin and not as it is 
found in.modern times, for the necessities created by social evo» 
lution, and it will further be shown in detail, have introduced in 
any of the classical systems, with several modifications, so large 
and deep that it will be difficult to find, even in contries where 
they were born, any system with all its original characteristics. 


A - Anglo-american system or judiciary administration 

Here, the fundamental principie is that the administration, 
before taking any decisíon about the property or body of the 
citizens, should hold a hearing where the citizens may have 
opportunity to show their reasons and evidence in their favour. 

Thus, the decision so taken has all the appearance of a ju¬ 
dicial decision, and that is why it is also called the system 
of judiciary administration. 

But it must be noted that the authority who takes the deci¬ 
sion is a administrative authority and not a judge. On the 
other side, that principie cannot be strictly followed in every 
cases. For example, as it is pointed out by Waline (Droit 
Administratif, pg. 4), when a fire is noticed in the New York 
docks, the police takes immediately the necessary action, prohi- 
biting the citizens to go to the perilous area without discussing 
with the crowd whether that measure should be taken or not. 

B *- The system of Police-State 

The anglo*american system, as was above defined, is pecu¬ 
liar to the countries where a democratic and individualist tradi* 
tion is prevailing. But in the countries where that kind of tra- 
dítion does not exist and, in the contrary, the cult of State pre- 
vails, as it happens in germanic countries, the powers of the ad¬ 
ministration are more extensive and there the citizens are sub- 
mitted to the discretion of the authorities, without the possibility 
of appeal to the courts to defend their interests against the ad¬ 
ministrative abuses. 

This is the system of Police-State. 

C — French system 

In the French system, the administration has also extensive 
powers, its agents having the privilege of directly taking deci* 
sions which are compulsories and executories. The decisions 
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are compulsories , because the citizens are bound to obey thern 
only through an unilateral act of the administration. And they 
are executories , because the administration itself executes its 
decisions, with the use of force whenever necessary. 

But thís power is not an unlimited one. lf ít was so, there 
will be no difference between the French system and the system 
of Police-State. The said power can only be exercised accord- 
ing to the existing laws which gives the necessary protection to 
the rights of the citizens over the discretion of the administrativo 
authorities. For example, the administration cannot acquire for 
public purpose a property belongíng to a Citizen unless through 
a procedure prescribed by law. Besides this formal restriction, 
there is also a restriction derived from the objective of the ad- 
ministrative act. 

If the administration behaves illegaly, the citizens can go 
to the courts and request them with the adequate measure to 
protect their interests. 

These courts are not the civil courts, but special courts or 
tribunais, set only to decide over the administrative disputes, 

These special courts were not created suddenly but they 
derived from a long evolution of the political life of the country. 

2 — Administrative Law 

What is then Administrative Law ? 

A. C. Dicey wrote: (Study of the Law of the Constitution, 
Ist.edition in 1885 ): “ For the term droit administratif English 
legal fraseology supplies no proper equivalent. The words 
“ administrative law”, which are its most natural rendering, are 
unknown to English judges and counsels, and are in themselves 
hardly inteligible without further explanation. 

“ This absence from our language of any satisfactory equi. 
valent for the expressions droit administratif is significant; the 
want of a name arises at bottom from our non-recognition of the 


thing itself, In England, and in countries which, like the United 
States, derives their civilísation from English sources, the system 
of administrative law and the very principies on which it rest 
are ín truth unknown 

Fortunately, modera English writers have refusedto accept 
this negative attitude proclaimed by Dicey in front of the prob- 
lem, And in the United States, as early as 1893, Goodnow 
wrote: “ Not only has there always existed in England, as well as 
in this country, an administrative law, in the true continental 
sense of the word, buy this law has exercised on Anglo-Saxon 
political development an influence perhaps greater than that 
exerted by any other part of the English law However, these 
dissident voices did not get proper response from the generality 
of the writers and the development of administrative law, al- 
though it has not been so prevented, did not take place in an 
orderly way, And, on the other hand, “ the relative lack of 
doctrinal systematization has had profundeffects upon the very 
conception of administrative law in the English-speaking coun* 
tries ” ( Bernard Schwartz), where the writers normally say that 
this branch of law should be regarded as the law relating to the 
administration. 

This conception of the administrative law is limited and, 
what is more, does not give any specific formula to it. Indeed, 
the civil law also regulates some acts of the administration and 
some aspects of it are even regulated by the constitutional law. 

To find out a proper definition of administrative law it is 
then advisible to see what the latin writers say about it. 

There is no doubt that the object of the administrative law 
is the administrative activity of the State, But, as it was said 
above, this branch of law does not cover the whole administra¬ 
tive activity. There are, indeed, several relations, created by 
the administration in exercise of its powers, ín which the State 
is subject to the civil law, commercíal law or civil procedure. 

For example, the Portuguese Civil Code stipulates, in its ar- 
ticle 3, that if the rights or obligations are limited in relations 
between the citizens and the State, about property or purely 
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individual rights, such rights and obligations constitute the civil 
capacity (capacidade civil) of the citizens which are called 
civil rights and obligations and are regulated by private law con- 
tained in the Civil Code, except when they are regulated by any 
special law. 

On the other hand, the Portuguese Commercial Code ( ar ti- I 

cie 17) says that the State cannot be merchant, but may, if its 
powers so allow, exercise commercial acts and then it will be 
subject to the law defined in the said Code. 

Finally, whenever the State is involved in any dispute on 
civil or commercial relations, it can sue or be sued in civil courts, 
under the same procedure applicable to any Citizen. 

But there are relations and acts which are concerned with 
public interests and therefore it is necessary that the State inter- 
venes in them with the prerrogative of authority and not as the 
citizens do. 

The object of the administrative law is constituted by these 
very relations or acts. The definition of administrative law 
will then be oriented by that reality. 

The prominent Portuguese writer on administrative law, 

Dr. Marcello Caetano, defines administrative law as follows : “ It 

is a branch of law which regulates the organization and the pro- 

per procedure of the activities of the administration and discipline 

the relations by which it takes the initiative of the prosecution of 

social interests, in utilizing the principie of immediate execution * 

of its decisions. ” ( Manual do Direito Administrativo, 5th. ed. 

pg. 23). 

This principie of immediate execution of decisions taken by 
the administration, which in France is called Action tfofficc, 
means that the State has got the faculty to execute its decisions 
by force, not being necessary to submit previously the matter to 
the courts, for discussion and decision. If the Citizen wants the 
administrative decision to be discussed in the appropriate court, 
they can file the proper suit, but it does not prevent that the 
administrative decision should be executed. In other words, the 


Citizen must obey first the administrative decision and there» 
after or meanwhile file the appropriate suit in the court. 

3 - The Administrative Law is a Public Law 

It is admitted that there are two main categories of law: pu¬ 
blic law and private law. Various criteria are proposed to dis- 
tinguish one from the other category. It appears that the best 
among them is the so called objective criterion or cdterion of 
interests. 

And so, the public law will be that which dírectly protects 
a public interest, that interest which is concerned with existence, 
maintenance and development of the Nation, and only indirec- 
tly protect a private interest. The private law will be that 
which, in the contrary, protects directly a private interest and, 
through it, the public interest. 

For example, the Constitutional law and the penal law are 
public laws, The cívíl law is a private law. 

Now, it is obvious that the administrative law wants to 
directly protect the interests of a society politically organized. 
Therefore, it is a public law. 

What is the difference between administrative law and 
constitutional law ? 

Garner (Administrative Law, 1963, pg. 1) writes: “This 
distinction, important when delimiting the subject, is not essen¬ 
cial or fundamental; constitutional law does not differ in essen- 
ce from administrative law, or indeed from other branches of 
law. The sources of both are the same and are concerned with 
the functions of Government. Both are part of what is some- 
times known as “ public law ”; but perhaps the happiest des- 
cription of the boderline between the two is that constitutional 
law is concerned with the organization and functions of Govern. 
ment at rest , whilst administrative law is concerned with that 
organization and those functions in motion ... The distinction 
between the two, we are forced therefore to concede, is one rather 
of convenience and custom than logic. ” 
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It is a fact that relations between these two branches of 
law are more close than the relations between the constitutional 
Jaw and any other law, And situatioris will arise very often, 
where it will be difficult to classify them as falling under one or 
the other. 

But one should always liave in mind the very definition of 
constitutional law. It is a law which regulates the structure of 
the State, enumerates its functions and defines its obligations 
and limits of the supreme authorities of the Nation. 

II 

THE EBHNCH SYSTHM 

4 — Basis of French System 

The existence of a autonomous administrativo law is based 
in certain principies which Georges Vedei enumerates as foi- 
lows : “ the principie of separation of executive and judiciary, 
the principie of enforceable decisions and the principie of the 
responsibility of the Government. 

A — The principie of separation of powers 

According to this principie, there are some matters which 
the civil courts cannot entertain. They constitute administra- 
tive disputes. 

This distinction derived in Francefrom two circumstances, 
namely the french conception of separation of powers and the 
defiance of the judical power. 

Montesquieu established the necessity of existence of three 
distinct powers : the legislative, the executive and the judiciary. 
These three kind of powers should be independent, one from the 
other, for then only the liberty could be assured. It was said 
that the separation of powers should avoid the dictatorship or 
tyranny, either of one man or of a group. 


i 


| 
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Montesquieu wrote: “ II n’y a pas de liberté, lorsque dans 
la même personne ou dans le méme corps de magistrature, la 
puissance legislative est réunie a la puissance executive, parce 
qu on peut craindre que le même monarque ou le même sénat ne 
passe des lois tyranniques pour les executer tyranniquement, II 
ny a^point encore de liberté si la puissance de juger iTest 
separee de la puissance legislative et de 1’exécutive.'' 


i uciiVCa . 

the solution of the disputes concerning to the executive power 
and the administrative authorities are not cognizable by civil 
courts, because otherwise the executive would be subordinated 
to the judiciary. 


The resistance which the courts began to oppose to the 
King and to the reforms promoted by him was one of the main 
causes of the situation from which the French Revolution was 
born. And therefore to the men of Revolution it appeared as 
a dogma the necessity of avoiding the existence of a real judicial 
Power._ They felt that the cognizance of administrative disputes 
by civil courts would be an obstacle of serious nature for the 
administration and that it would be against the very principie of 
separation of powers. 


Hence, as a result of historical evolution, the administrative 
courts were organized in France, to entertain the administrative 
disputes. 


B — The principie of enforceable decisions 

_ According to this principie, the administration can create 
by itself obligations and, sometimes, rights to the citizen, with- 
out his consent, 

In civil law, where the law authorizes unilateral acts, it is 
not possible through them for a citizen to impose obligations on 
another, without the consent of the last one. 

_ But it does not mean that all the unilateral acts of the ad¬ 
ministration are of the said nature. For example, the adverti» 
sement of a plan, a report, etc. cannot be so considered. 

9 
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Enforceable decision is an unilateral aot taken by the admi. 

which are conferred (Georges Vedei, loc. cit.). 

For example enforceable decisions are the orders passed 
bymidsters and the rales made by the various administrative 

authorities. 

C - The principie of legality 

This principie consists in that the administration, while de- 
livering its functions, must obey, not only the existing law bu 
also the basic principies of law. Legallity means, byother w ds, 
confirmity with law considered as a whole, the jundical system. 

The administration should obey the Constitution of the 
Nation, the laws in force when the act is done, the interna ^“ 

treaties and the general principies which are behmdof all 

laws, 

D - The principie of the liability of the Government 

According to this principie, the administration is bound 
to cornpensate the citizens for the damages caused by its action. 
This liability is of civil or patrimonial nature. 

This principie was not ever accepted, for it was said that 
the State, being sovereign, was not capable of doing wrong when- 
ever it was behaving in discharge of the r.ght of sovere.gnty, 

King does no wrong. . u f 

Governmental liability may occur from the personal fault of 
the administravive agents or from a fault caused y e ; ° rga “‘ 
zation of a certain Service or even it can ex.st without any fan t 
This will be the case, for example, of damages caused by pub 1 
works, when the administration uses aeroplanes, motocars or 
other mechanical engines. 

The damages caused must be positive, concerned to a situa- 
tion protected by law and capable of valuation in money. 
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III 

ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM IN ENGLAND 

5 — Prerogative Writs 

The British administrative system, was above refered to in 
brief but now it is conveníent to elaborate on it in some detail. 

As a reaction against the absolute power of the King, it was 
soon established in England that the King and his Ministers 
should conduct the affairs according to the will of the Parlia- 
ment, obeying the same law which was compulsory to the citizens. 

When the administration, which had very limited powers, 
wanted to do any act concerning the liberty or the property of 
the Citizen, it had to ask the courts to pass a proper decree on 
the matter. 

As regard to a few administrative powers given to the au¬ 
thorities, these authorities were considered lower courts. And 
when these powers were exercised ultra vim , the aggrieved party 
could apply for a prerogative writ to the Superior Court (Court 
of King’s Bench). 

They were 5 kinds of prerogative writs; 

a ) Mandamus , with the purpose of obtaining from the 
court an order to any Government, court, Corporation or public 
authority to do or to forbear from doing some specific act which 
that body is obliged under law to do or to refrain from doing, as 
the case may be, and which is in the nature of a public duty and 
in certain cases of a statutory duty ( A. T. Markose, Judicial 
Control of Administrative Action in índia). In other words, it 
is an order given to a public authority to do a statutory, specific 
and non discretional act, 

b ) Prohibition , which differs from mandamus in comman- 
ding inactivity instead of activity. Besides this, prohibition 
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can be directed against the courts and, from about a century, 
also to the authorities empowered with quasi-judicial functions. 

c) Certiorari , the purpose of which may be ( a ) to make 
better provision for the fair conduct of a case ; or (b ) to quash 
a decision that goes beyond the competence of the inferior tri¬ 
bunal. Lawson and Bentley, after stating this purpose of cer* 
tiorari, say that certiorari and prohibition are remedies which 
overlap and that the certiorari is usually sought, not alone, but 
side by side with prohibition or perhaps mandatnus. The pur¬ 
pose of prohibition is prevention, but though certiorari can serve 
the dual purpose of prevention or cure, the latter purpose is 
predominant. This diference of purpose leads to a practical 
difficulty in the use of the two remedies, which is simply resol- 
ved by “ shooting down both the barreis at once ”, 

c) Quovarranto , which object is to prevent a wrongful 
holder of an office to continue in that post. 

e ) Habeas Corpus , by which writ a person, who is confi* 
ned without legal ground, may secure release from his confine- 
ment. 

6 — Charaders of Fmjlisli System 

This administrative system has the following characters: 

a) The public interests are processed under the same 
laws and through the same juridical powers conferred to the 
citizens for the realization of their private interests. 

b ) The agents of public administration are not empowered 
to directly interpret the law or to apply it against the will of 
the citizens, when the interests of the citizens are in conflict 
with the interests of the society. When these situations arise» 
the administration sliould go to the courts, for only the courts 
are competent to impose on the citizens any restriction on their 
liberty or property. 


c) If and when an administrative agent acts or does not 
act in obeyance to the law, the citizens may ask a Superior 
Court its intervention to compel or to prohíbit the agent to have 
certain conduct. 

7 — The Rule of Law 

Dicey describes this system with a real enthusiasm and 
says that foreign observers of English manners, such as Voltaire 
and Tocquevílte, have been struck with the fact that England 
is a country governed under the rule of law. 

The Rule of Law has, according to this distinguished writer, 
three meanings or it may be regarded from three different points 
of view. 

“ It means, in the first place, the absolute supremacy or 
predominance of regular law as opposed to the influence of ar- 
bitrary power, and excludes the existence of arbitrariness, of 
prerogative, or even of wide discretionary authority on the part 
of the government. English men are ruiled by the law, and by 
the law alone; a man may with us be punished for a breach 
of law, but he can be punished for nothing else. 

“ It means, again, equality before the law, or the equal sub- 
jection of all classes to the ordinary law of the land administered 
by the ordinary law courts; the “ rule of law ’’ in this sense ex- 
| eludes the idea of any exemption of officials or others from the 

duty of obedience to the law which governs other citizens or 
from the jurisdiction of the ordinary tribunais; there can be 
with us nothing really corresponding to the “ administrative law ” 

(droit administratif) or the “ administrative tribunais ”. Tribu - 
naux administratifs) of France. The notion which lies at the 
bottom of the “ administrative law” known to foreign countries 
is, that affairs or disputes in which the government or its ser- 
vants are concerned are beyond the sphere of the civil courts 
and must be dealt with by special and more or less official bodies. 
This idea is utterly unknown to the law of England, and indeed 
is fundamentally inconsistent with our traditions and customs. 
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“ The “ rule of law”, lastly, may be used as a formula for 
expressing the fact that with us the law of the constitution, the 
rules which in foreign countries naturally form part of a consti* 
tutional code, are not the source but the consequence of the 
rights of individuais, as defined and enforced by the courts; that, 
in short, the principies of private law have with us been by the 
action of the courts and Parliament so extended as to determine f 

the position of the Crown and of its servants; rhus the consti¬ 
tution is the result of the ordinary law of the land ”, 

Modern writers of England, however, do not follow Dicey 
in this real poem he wrote on the rule of law. 

Garner, for example, writes:....“ as we saw during two 
world wars, in time of emergency there is nothing to stop the 
legislature from empowering the executive to imprison indivi¬ 
duais suspected of having enemy associations. The trade unions 
at the present time have wide powers of control over their mem- 
bers, and by exhiling a member from membership, a union can 
make it impossible for him to earn his living in the only calling 
for which he has been trained; yet this is recognized and tole- 
rated by the law.... even in Dicey’s time in this country many 
officials had special powers and immunities; thus, police officers 
were (and are) protected by the Constables Protection Act, 

1750, and many specialist officers, such as public health inspec- 
tors are given powers of entry on privately owned property, by 
the Public Health Acts. Judges and members of the diplomatic 
corps are given special immunity by the law, and Parliament 
has from time to time relieved individuais from the consequen- 
ces of venial or inadvertant breaches of law.... An unscrupulous 
Government possessing a majority in the House of Commons 
could use that very simplicity or legislative machinery to repeal 
fundamental safeguards of personal iiberty, such as the Habeas 
Corpus Acts (which were suspended in one day in 1939 ), or 
other characteristics of the constitution of equal importance.... 

Even paper constitutions can be and are torn up on occasion, 
but certainly the absence of such a piece of paper is not a safe- 
guard of Iiberty ”. 
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Griffith and Street also criticise Dicey. They say: As Sir 
Ivor Jennings says, Dicey was concerned with the rights of in¬ 
dividuais, not with the powers of the Administration. He had, 
in short, failed to appreciatethe significance of the chance which 
the functions of Government were undergoing in the second half 
of the nineteenth and the beginning of the twentíeth centuries. 

Lawson andBentley writeon the matter:... administrative 
authorities now have very wide powers to take property compul- 
sory, and certain hitherto privately run Services have been or 
conceivably could be nationalised. No doubt compensation is 
always paid, but great difficulty is often encounterd in finding 
a basis of assesment which does not appear arbitrary to the per- 
son whose property is being taken, without being unduly generous 
to him.... Moreover, many administrative acts relating to pro¬ 
perty involve the exercise of a discretion ; and the grant of cer¬ 
tain kind of licences, always necessary for the conduct of certain 
kinds of business and of immense importance in times of strin- 
gency, is always a matter of discretion. 

“ To say that all this is done by virtue of Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment, and therefore by the law, is merely to effect a formal re- 
conciliation with the rule of law, which Dicey would certainly 
not have accepted. For, on these terms, there is nothing, apart 
from the democratic character of Parliament, to differentiate it 
from the acts of a dictator such as Mussolini or Hitler, whose 
power likewise had a legal foundation ; and clearly we are not 
speaking of democracy here. If the regularity and the impar- 
tiallíty of administrative jurísdíction and its freedom from ca- 
price are emphasised we are nearer the mark, for these are some 
of the essential characteristics of law. The regular administra¬ 
tive tribunais, such as the Commíssioners for the Special Pur- 
pose of the Income Tax and those which decide questions 
relating to Insurance benefit, certainly possess those quali* 
ties. It is, moreover, the habít of Government Departments to 
base their policy and exercise their discretion upon well-consi- 
dered principies and to follow their own precedentes almost 
consistently as Court of law.” 
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8 — The New Formula of the Rulc of Law 

But does all this criticism tnean that the expression “ Rule 
of Law ” is now without significance ? Would ít be, as R. M. 
Jackson ( Machinary of Justice on England, pg,341) says that 
“ the Rule of Law ought now to be regarded as a fine sonorous 
phrase, to be put alongside the Brotherhood of Man, ITuman 
Rights and all other slogans of mankind on the march ” ? 

That idea has now gained anew form,when the Internatio¬ 
nal Commission of Jurists, in 1959, on the International Con- 
gress held at New-Delhi (Jannuary, 5th-10th), worked out the 
most modern description of what was involved in the Rule of 
Law. 

From the Declaration then published, we can extraet the 
followíngconclusions: 

Rcport of Committee 1 — The Legislature and the Rule of Law 

Clause I — The function of the legislature in a free socíety 
under the Rule of Law is to create and maintain the conditions 
which will uphold the dignity of man as an individual. This 
dignity requires not only the recognition of his civil and politi- 
cal rights but also the estblishment of the social, economic, 
educational and cultural conditions which are essential to the 
full development of his personality... 

Report of Committee II — The Executive and the Rule of Law 

The Rule of Law depends not only on the provision of 
adequate safeguards against abuse of power by the Executive, 
but also on the existence of effective government capable of 
maintaining law and order and of ensuring adequate social and 
economic conditions of life for the society ... 
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leport of Committee III — The Criminal Process and the Rule of Law 

The rights of the accused in criminal tríals, however ela* 
borately safeguarded on paper, may be ineffective in practice 
unless they are suportedby institutions, the spirit and traditions 
of which lirait the exercise of the discretions, whether in law or 
in practice, which belong in particular to the prosecuting autho- 
rities and to the police. Bearing that qualification in mind an 
attempt has been made to answer the question. If a citizen of 
a country which observes the Rule of Law is charged with a cri¬ 
minal offence, to what rights would he properly consider him- 
self entitled ? This question has been considered under the 
heads which follow. It is for each country to maintain and deve- 
lop in the framework of its own system of law the following 
rules which are regarded as the minímum necessary to ensure 
the observance of the Rule of Law... 

Beport of Committee IV - The Judiciary and the Legal Profession 
under the Rule of Law 

Clause I — An independent Judiciary is an indispensable 
requisite of a free socíety under the Rule of Law. Such inde* 
pendence implies freedom from interference by the Executive 
or Legislative with the exercise of the judicial function, but 
does not mean that the judge is entitled to act in an arbitrary 
manner. His duty is to interpret the law and the fundamental 
principies and assumptions that underlie it. It is implicit in the 
concept of independence, set out in the present paragraph that 
provision should be made for the adequate remuneration of the 
Judiciary and that a judge’s right to the remuneration settled 
for his office should not during his terna of office be altered to 
his disadvantage... 
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IV 

ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM IN INDIA 

9 — Separation of Powers 

And now we are able to examine what is the situation 
in índia, 

It is well known that the Constitution of índia, established, 
in a clear manner, a wide separation of legislative, executive 
and judiciary powers. The íirst power belongs to the Parlia- 
ment and the Legislatures in the States j the executive power is 
exercísed by the President of the Republic (art, 53) and by the 
Governors of the States (art. 154) and the judiciary by the 
Courts. On top ofthem there is the Supreme Court of índia 
(art 124) and in the States, there are Iiigh Courts (art. 214) 
and subordinate Courts (art. 233 ). 

This separation of powers, however, is not total or absolute 
as it happens in the United States of America, where only the 
President can exercise executive powers, the two Houses of 
Congress can only legislate and the judicial power constitutes 
a monopoly of the Supreme Court and the lower judiciary. 
“ In that constitution there is such a system of “ cheks and 
balances ” that no organ of government can ever alone become 
supreme ” ( Garner, op. cit.). 

Here in índia, as in England, the courts have certain exe- 
cutive and legislative powers (for example, when they frame 
rules on the proceedings before thetn ), the ministers are mem- 
becs of the Legislature and pass subordinate legislation and 
finally the Legislature can investigate complaints on the breach 
of its own privileges and even issue warrants of arrest... It is 
easy to find various Acts which give to the administrative autho- 
rities powers belonging normally to the courts (viz Opium Act, 
Excise Duty Act, etc,). 
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It can be noted, on the other side, that the President of 
índia may, during recess of Parliament, promulgate Ordinances 
(art, 123), and similar powers have the Governors of the States 
who may promulgate Ordinances except when the Houses of 
the Legislature are in session. 

The Constitution, in its article 50, included in the Part IV, 
under the epigraph “ Dírective Principies of State Policy ”, 
provides that “ the State shall take steps to separate the judi¬ 
ciary from the executive in the public Services of the State 

All this does not mean, however, that the separation of 
powers, as it is established in índia, is based on that principie 
postulated bythemenof the French Revolution, according to 
which a complete autonomy of the executive power should exist, 
the civil courts having no jurisdiction over the administrative 
aflairs, 

The Constitution of índia, itself, indeed says: 

a ) In its art, 32, under Part III, dedicated to the “ Funda¬ 
mental Rights ”, that “ the right to move the Supreme Court by 
appropriate proceedings for the enforcements of the rights con- 
ferred by this part is guaranted ”. 

“ The Supreme Court shall have power to issue directions 
orders or writs, including writs, in the nature of habeas corpm , 
mandamus , prohibition, quo warranto and certiorari, whichever, 
may be appropriate, for the enforeement of any of the rights 
conferred by this Part. 

b) And in art, 226 that notwithstanding anything in 
article 32, every High Court shall have power to issue same 
remedies throughout the territories in relation to which it exer- 
cises jurisdiction. 

The fundamental rights are right of equality, rights of free- 
dom, right against exploitation, right of freedom of religion, 
cultural and educational rights, right to property and right to 
constitutional remedies. 
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Barring a few exceptions, the fundamental rights secured to 
the individual are limitations on the State action. And here 
“ State ” means according to the art. 12, Government and Parlia- 
ment of índia and the Government and the Legíslature of each 
of the States and all the local or other authorities within the 
territory of índia or under the control of the Government of 
índia. 

And so, the acts done by the executive authorities are nor ■ 
mally subject to appreciation by the Courts, in the levei of the 
Supreme Court or High Courts, and not by administrative 
tribunais. 

10 - lndian System and the Rule of Law 

This is a situation derived from the “ Rule of Law ”, as 
was stated above. Let us see now in what measure the three 
principies defined by Dicey can be found in the lndian admi¬ 
nistrative organization. 

The first principie refers to the predominance of law against 
discretionary power, it excludes the existence of arbitrariness, 
of prerogative or even of a wide discretionary authority on the 
part of the Government. 

Forgetting the Defence of índia Act and the Defence 
of índia Rules.bothpromulgatedin circunstances of emergency, 
it is obvious that, in the present political organization, the mi- 
nisters and many executive authorities hold, every day, innume- 
rable decisions, where the discretion is used in large measure. 
It is a common fact also to find, in various sectors of activities, 
business or professions, the Government being helped by many 
inspectors appointed by it, in order to superintend the execution 
of law in certaín sphere of the life of the society; and according 
to the reports made by these inspectors, the Government takes 
decisions which are imposed on the citizens. 

The administrative authorities have wide powers to acquire 
private property (see the Land Acquisition Act, 1894 ). 
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Under the Essential Commodities Act, the Government 
has powers to control the production, supply and distribution 
of essential commodities and trade and commerce therein. 

The second principie of the Rule of Law establishes equality 
before the law and so the same law is applicable to all and the 
law is administered by the ordinary courts. 

Now, it is not rare to encounter in indian laws precepts 
like this one: “ No suit shall lie in any civil court against the 
Government or any officer or person for damages for any act in 
good faith done or intended to be done in persuance of the 
Act ” ( for example, Goa, Daman and Diu Excise Duty Act 
1964 ). 

Similarly, the section 18 of the lndian Trade Unions Act, 
1926, says: “ No suit or other legal proceeding shall be main- 
tainable in any civil court against any registered Trade Union or 
an officer or member thereof in respect of any act done in con- 
templation or futherance of a trade dispute to which a member 
of the Trade Union is a party on the ground only that such 
act induces some other person to break a contract of employ- 
ment or that it is in interference with the trade business or em» 
ployment of some other person or with the right of some other 
person to dispute of his capital or of his labour as he wills.” 

Some other Acts stipulate that the criminal action can only 
be instituted, for the offences described therein, after pertnis» 
sion from certain authorities (for example, Arms Act, Fac» 
tories Act, Central Sales Tax Act). 

There are many cases where the solution of disputes is 
reserved for administrative authorities or special courts which 
are no civil courts. Thus, the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, 
created Concilliation Officers, Board of Concilliation, Court of 
Inquiry, Labour Courts and National Tribunal. Its section 11 
provides that, “subject to any rules that raay be made in 
this behalf, an arbitrator, a Board, Court, Labour Court, Tri¬ 
bunal or National Tribunal shall follow such procedure as the 
arbitrator or other authority concerned may think fit 
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The Workmen’8 Compensation Act, 1923, in section 19 
lays down: “ If question arises in any proceedings under this 
Act as to the liability of any person to pay compensation (in* 
cluding any question as to whether a person injured is or is not 
a workman ) or as to the amount or duration of compensation 
i including any question as to the nature or extent of disable- 
ment), the question shall in default of agreement, be settled by 
a Commissioner.” 

This Commissioner is appointed by the Government (sec. 
20) and from his decision the party can appeal to the High 
Court (sec. 30). 

There are also similar provisions in the Goa, Daman and 
Diu Agricultural Tenancy Act, 1964, which confers judicial 
functions on the mamlatdars and colector, as well to the 
Government. 

And again the Income-Tax Act says that any assessee 
agrieved by certain orders of the Income-Tax officer may ap¬ 
peal to the Appellate Assistant Commissioner (sec. 246). This 
Act also created a tribunal called Appellate Tribunal (sec. 252) 

# 

It seems that here in índia it is without any significance 
the third principie of the Rule of Law, when it says that the 
Constitution is not a source of individual rights but a conse- 
quenee of these rights, for when índia became a Nation, it has 
adopted a written Constitution, where the fundamental rights 
are defined and protected. 

11 - Indian System and the Administrative Law 

From what is said above, one can easily conclude that the 
administrative system of índia breaks in many aspects the three 
principies of lhe Rule of Law, as they were defined by Dicey. 

Let us see now its position before the so called administra* 
tive law. 


We have already examined the aspect of separation of 
powers. 

It can now be noted that the principie of prerogative or of 
enforceable decisions does exist in a large scale in índia, The 
public administration frequently publíshes various rules and 
gives every day many orders, so creating, by itself, various obli- 
gations to the individuais, without previous interventiom of the 
Courts or even without agreement of the Citizen to whom those 
orders are directed. 

And what about the liability of the Government ? 

The article 300 of the Constitution provides that “ the 
Government of Índia may sue or be sued by the name of the 
Union of índia and the Government of a State may sue orbe 
sued by the name of the State ”. 

But what is the extent of the liability of the Union or of 
the States ? As far as contracts, property, etc. are concerned, it 
is well established that the liability of the Government is the 
same of any private person. But in respect to tortuous acts 
committed by Government servants, the decisions differ. 

V. S. Shukla, after commenting on these decisions, writes 
(Constitution of índia, pg. 390 ); 

“ A study of the decided cases, referred to above, shows 
that there are two conflícting views on the question of the liabi¬ 
lity of the Government for tortuous acts committed by its ser¬ 
vants. One view is that the liability of the Government, except 
for acts of State, is the same of a private individual. In other 
words, it extends to all wrongful acts which are not covered by 
true acts of State. Hence the Government líke a private indi¬ 
vidual, is liable for wrongs committed by its servants in the 
course of employment. The other view is that the only suits 
which can be brought against the Government are those in res¬ 
pect of acts done in the conduct of undertakings which might 
be carried on by private individuais without sovereign power, 
In other words, the Government could be sued in respect of its 
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commerçial dealings, though it could not be sued in respect of 
any act committed by it in discharge of rights of sovereignty. 

It is submitted thatthe íirstview, namely, that the liability 
of the Government, except for acts of State, is the same as of 
any other private individual, is correct. 

So, there is no liability of the Covernment for acts of State. 
“An act of State in respect of which the jurisdiction of the 
Courts is bared must be an act which does not purport to be 
done under colour of legal title at all, and which rnust rest for 
its jurisdiction on consideration of externai politics and inters- 
tatal duties and rights ” 


V 

CONCLUSION 

The administration in índia does not follow the pure prin¬ 
cipies of the Rule of Law, neither the pure French system. 

Althoug it is commonly said that there is no administrative 
law in índia, that law does exist, but not as a separate corpus , 
and with a different colour from, for example, the French admi¬ 
nistrative law. But it seems obvious that those differences, 
which really exist, do not allow to deny the existence itself of 
this branch of law : The civil law in índia, also, is different 
from the civil law of other countries, but it does not mean that 
the civil law does not exist in índia. As any other branch of 
law, the administrative law of a certaín country should obey the 
basic principies of the society and even the political fundaments 
of the Nation. 

It can even be said that the administrative law is an abso- 
lute necessity for a modem and progressive State. 

The governmental activities of the State have grown in 
a large measure, particularly in modem times. The crowding of 
population brings the problem of new dangers threatening inter» 
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nal security, which has to be maintained more than to prossecute 
direct breaches of the peace. Sanitation is an acute problem, 
and the State has to effect adequate legislation to promote pu- 
büc health witli the growth of these essential Services, the State 
has to establish an useful machinery for promoting other Servi¬ 
ces which individual enterprise is unable or unwilling to provide 
for itself. The maintenance of roads and bridges and the relief 
of destitution are instances of such matters which now are re- 
garded as mandatory activities for the State. In more modem 
times, the nationalisation of basic industries, have been under- 
taken by the State as the sole power capable of obtaining for its 
citizens the best advantages. 

The concept of administrative law meets a need that has 
been felt throughout the hístory of civilisation. Law is not 
sufficient in itself and it must serve some purpose. Man is a 
social animal, but to live in society he organized the law and 
other instruments of government which as a consequence must 
to some extent limit hís personal liberties. But now the real 
problem ishow to control those instruments of Government, in 
the interest of the citizens. 

It is the object and purpose of administrative law to solve 
that problem, stating by what means government itself within a 
given society is to be brought under effective control. 

Therefore - let me conclude so - I think the doctrinal 
writers of índia must acquire the conscience of this reality and 
procure to establish the basis of an administrative law sdentifi- 
cally constructed, make a real attempt at systematization and 
syntesis, not allowing it for long to continue as it now exists, 
indefinite and hesitating, denying its own existence. 
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Laxmanrao Sardessai 

Sócio Efectivo do Instituto Menezes Bragança 


O Cativo 


Na teia dos teus encantos 
Sou como um cativo. 

Fui forte em vida. 

Ao sopro das minhas ideias 
Ruíram os baluartes, 

Tombaram os ídolos, 

Recuaram os fantasmas. 

Fui temido de todos 

Que exerciam prepotência 

Sobre os desamparados da fortuna. 

Fui algoz das feras, 

Que despedacei com os golpes da minha espada, 
Da minha espada rutilante, 

Feita dos meus sonhos, 

Dos meus ideais, 

Altivo, desafiei o mundo, 

Desdenhando os espectros da hipocrisia 
Como guerreiro invencível. 

Mas foste tu que, com a teia 
Subtil dos teus olhares, 

Me cativaste e fizeste cativo. 
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Eu Idealizo... 


Eu idealizo esta terra 

Para os seus filhos, toda inteira 

Fresca e bela 

Com o mar à frente 

A cordilheira atrás 

Com os seus rios e fontes 

Arequeiras e palmeiras 

Mas toda inteira para seus filhos 

Ricos e pobres, não os haverá depois 

Todos serão iguais e nobres 

Como o são seus rios 

Como o são seus montes 

De mãos dadas irão para frente 

Serão como coqueiros 

Seus irmãos, altivos e humildes 

Lhanos e hospitaleiros 

Como as suas casas sempre abertas 

Vastos como o mar 

Que os banha 

E frescos como os arecaís 

E serão filhos dignos 

Dessa natureza farta e bela 

Paz e harmonia que aqui habitam 

Viverão nas suas almas 

E a bondade que rescende 

De cada canto desta terra 

Impregnará a sua mente 

E a honra e a dignidade 

Não falsas, mas genuínas 

Darão traços firmes 

À sua estatura. 


A visão dos Rishis 
E o amor de Cristo 
Guiarão seus passos 
Para a frente 
E para índia será 
Embora pequena 
Fonte da beleza 
E grandeza eterna. 

Tal idealizo esta terra 
Para os seus filhos, toda inteira. 


A Bonança 

fora sopra a procela, 

Chove a cântaros, 

Ululam as águas 
E os elementos da natureza, 
Entram em jogo macabro. 

A trovoada intercalada de raios 
Sacode a terra imersa em trevas. 
Arvores são arremessadas 
Como folhas leves, 

Estorcendo-se em movimentos 
De fantasmas hediondos! 

E o mundo parece rolar 
Para o abismo do infinito. 

Mas, ó minha amada, tu estás 
Firme e serena no teu posto 
E um sorriso da bonança 
Baila nos teus lábios! 

É que nos teus olhos 

Vejo reflectida a imagem da Bíblia. 
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Ideias e Rupias 

Su tenho as ideias e outros, as rupias 
E um conflito eterno reina entre elas. 
Quantas vezes, quantas, 

Ofereceram-me rupias. 

Que me dariam tudo : 

Palácio e criados, 

Carros e vinhos, 

Sedas e diamantes, 

E também belezas! 

E em troca —só queriam ideias! 

Que tentação! 

Mas fui feliz em a sacudir. 

Pois se desse as ideias, 

Seria apenas um cadáver! 

Agora sou pobre, sim. 

Mas tenho as ideias. 

Que engendram revoluções! 


Ela Vive 

Ela vive nas ondas do mar, 

No azul do céu e no verde da terra. 
Vive na corrente do rio, 

No voo das aves 
E na brisa das praias 
Vive no nevoeiro do monte 
E na água da clara fonte 
Vive no mistério do canto 
E nos olhos do santo. 

Embora morta vive radiante 
Nas belezas do Universo ! 


POEMAS 


A Simplicidade 

Dai-me, ó Deus, palavras singelas 
E simples, claras — 

O céu azul é simples, 

E’ simples o mar azul 
Simples e claros o sol e a lua 
E* clara a água da fonte 
São claros os olhos do infante, 

Simples é a alma do santo 
Tudo o que é universal 
E’ simples e claro 
E vasto e profundo. 

Quero, pois, ser simples 
Como o sol, a lua e o mar 
Mas vasto como eles ... 

Reside na simplicidade 
O mistério do Universo, 

Dai-me, ó Deus, uma alma 
Simples e clara 
E palavras também simples 
Para cantar em versos simples 
A maravilhosa simplicidade do Universo 
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Quantitative Immunoelectrophoretic Analysis 

Of 

Normal and Pathological Serum Proteins 

by Dr. Emídio Afonso 

Laboratory of Health Services 

Goa, INDIA 

I 

T HEORY 

Qualitative immunoelectrophoresis, initiated by Grabar 
and Williams, has been universally recognised as the finest tool 
for the study of proteins mixtures. The usefulness of this type 
of immunoelectrophoresis, although rich of promise, has not yet 
been outstanding in the study of pathological conditions, as qua¬ 
litative changes of serum proteins which are easily detectable 
appear only in a few diseases grouped as “ disproteinemia ”, 

Most pathological conditions seem to be characterised by 
quantitative protein changes and therefore, quantitative immu¬ 
noelectrophoresis would yíeld a much better understanding of 
these changes. This short monograph contains enough data to 
support this assertion in a general way. Obviously, the expe- 
rience gathered is rather limited but it is not early to say that a 
wider use of quantitative immunoelectrophoresis of serum pro- 
teins offers very attractive prospects as a laboratory diagnostic 
aid. 

Ouchterlony’s immunodiffusion is one of the parameters of 
immunoelectrophoresis, the other being simple zone electropho- 
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resis. The combination of the two parameters results in a very 
detailed qualitative separation of the extremely complex mix* 
ture of proteins present in serum, In the Ouchterlony's immu* 
nodiffusion, antíbody and antigen diffusetowardseach othet and 
precipitation takes place at equivalent eoncentration points. 
Grabar and Williams applied the same principie by letting 
antibody diffuse from a linear trough to meet sideways the cir¬ 
cular diffusion fronts of the electrophoretically separated frac- 
tions. Both, Ouchterlony’s immunodífFusion and Grabar and 
Williams’ immunoelectrophoresis make use of two eoncentration 
gradients, as both the antibody and antigen are in continuous 
diffusion one against the other (fig. 1). Some changes of the 
position of the precipitation lines could, theoretically, be expec- 
ted to express quantitative changes of the separated fractions, 
but these changes are not amenable to easy mathematícal 
analysis anl are so negligible in amplitude that they are practi* 
cally useless even for empirical quantitation. 

A totally different immunodiffusion is used for the quanti¬ 
tative procedure descríbed in thís monograph. It is a single 
gradient diffusion, of the antigen only, and there is no diffusion 
of the antibody, which has uniform eoncentration all along the 
gel (fig, 2). Such a condition can be easily obtained by mi* 
xing the antibody in the supporting gel before pouring it toform 
the gel plate. A very closely similar diffusion can be obtained, 
also, by applying the antibody uniformly on the surface of the 
supporting gel plate. Under these condition, only the antigen 
(serum fraction, electrophoretically separated) shows a circular 
diffusion gradient. Precipitation of homogeneous fractions, 
therefore, takes place in perfectly circular Unes. The diameter 
of the circles or their area bears a close relationship with the 
initial eoncentration of the respective fractions, which can be 
deduced as follows. Let us first consider diffusion in one linear 
direction only, as, for instance, if the diffusing substance (se¬ 
rum ) is applied to one end of a thin and narrow agar gel strip. 
Concentration C* at any point of a narrow strip of agar, on 
which a serum fraction could be applied at one end, with an 
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initial concentration C, would be given by the Stefan-Swedberg 
equation: 


Cx -C 


2 


vir 



in which; 

i 

y "2v/m 


( x being the distance between any point of the stríp and the 
end were the serum fraction was applied, D the coefficient of 
diffusion and t the time of díffusion). 


Empírically: 

1 “/y ‘y ,a dy -(ay + V) 

'/n /o e 

in which A = 1.077 and b=0.787. Therefore : 
Cí=C.e' (ay + bya) 


C a o Y Ky* 

i° g _= a y+ b y =_ + __"" (a) 

Now, if díffusion takes place radíally, in all directions, í. e, 
in a thin agar layer, instead of narrow strip, the prcipitation 
line, if equivalence concentration is taken as equal to one unít, 
will be a circle of radius r. This radius can be shown to be a 
function of C, by the folíowing deduction : 

Cx 

Cr --= 1 log Cx » log 2 ITr 

2Tr 

In this case equation (a) can be written as: 
ar br a 

log c=—+ -+ log 2 Tr. 

2n/dT 4 Dt 

Plotting values of C corresponding to different values, of r, 
curves similar to that of Fig. 3 are obtained. 
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The bestexperimental conditions for quantitative immunoe- 
lectrophoresís, to ensure uniform reproducible results, are not 
easy to establish. These have to be changed and adapted to the 
titre and type of antigen to be used. Best results are obtained 
with horse anti-human serum. Rabbit antiserum is not suitable 
because its gammaglobulin gets easily denatured on the agargel 
surface. Several high titre horse antisera are available for 
immunoelectrophoretic work. It must be remetnbered that the 
composition of the antiserum is essentially variable, both, quali- 
tatively, as regards the number of fractions precípitable, as well 
as quantitatively as regards the relaiive titre of the various anti- 
bodies present. This is due to the fact that each immunised 
animal will react differently to the foreign proteins injected. 
Some, for instance, will not form an anti-albumin or anti-alpha 1. 
As far as possible, itis advisable to stock a fairly large batch of 
antiserum instead of using successively different batches or 
different makes, There is also another difficufty and that is the 
pGSsibílity of having too high a concentration of either serum or 
antiserum, so that equivalence necessary for precipitation is not 
obtained wíthin the plate. All these difficulties and many more 
will have to be considered when using and interpreting the quan¬ 
titative patterns for diagnostic purposes. But if the informa- 
tion is collected, classified and analysed one reachesto very sure 
conclusions. This paper is only a negligible collection of such 
information and it may be seen that some clear and almost pa* 
thognomonic aspects are represented. How and when a frac¬ 
tion increases or decreases and how it affects the other fractions 
or which other fractions are solidarily affected is a problem which 
could deserve the Services of a Computer in order to relate them 
to the corresponding patholqgical conditions. 

As seen above, the díameter of the precipitation circle 
bears a definitè mathematical relationship to the original con¬ 
centration of the antigen (serum fraction ) if antibody concen- 
tration is kept constant. The theoretical curves are similar to 
the experimental ones (fig. 3a,) drawn from the patterns obtained 
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Fig. 3 

Tbeoretical curves calculated for two different values of D 



Fig. 3a 

Experimental curves drawn from serial dilution patterns 


from serial dilutions (fi. 4). For practical purposes all curves 
may be considered parallell and quantítatíon done by referring 
to a standard normal pooled serum, in the same plate, for compa- 
rative estimation of the unknown, expressing the results as per» 
centage of normal. Unfortunately, all fractions are not hotno- 
geneous and the respective precipitation line is either elongated 
or pearshaped (gamma-globulin, beta sH and beta aA ) and their 
quantitation can be obtained only by measuríng the areas ins- 
tead of diameters. It was found, however, that semiquantitative 
estimation valid for clinicai purposes could be done on the mea- 
surements of the maximum transverse diameters of the precipi» 
tation lines, Also, for clinicai purposes, quantitation canbe made 
easier by the use of tables, as explained in the next chapter. 

Theoretically, the circular precipitation line should suffer 
a centripetal motion in function of time, duríng the single gra- 
díent diffusion. Besides thís time factor there is also the tem» 
perature factor. Therefore quantitation is only valid if the 
standards are run together with the unknown, on the same 
plate, so that time and temperature of diffusion affect them 
equally and therefore diameter variations are solely a function 
of concentration. In practice, however, a very disturbing efifect 
takes place. The centripetal growth of the precipitation line is 
not smooth. If high titre antiserum is used, the early precipi- 
tates are so heavy that the necessary complete redissolution and 
reprecipitation which should occur for the centripetal motion of 
the precipitation line, takes place only partially and a sortof an 
early barrier slows down the diffusion process, givíng rise to dis- 
torted and artificially doubled precipitation lines. To avoid this 
efifect the electrophoretic serum fractions are allowed to diffuse 
for several hours before applying the antiserum, as will be seen 
in the next chapter. 

Single gradient immunodíffusion experiments offer a confir- 
mation of theoretical discussion given above, as the curves ob¬ 
tained of concentration versus diameters are of strikingly same 
shape as those drawn theoretically. Immunodiffusion patterns 
of whole serum are very rich in detail (fig. 4a ) and in view of 
the simple technique required to obtaín them, are useful aids in 
the study of proteins. 



?*#«**■*•' 


Fig. 4 


Patterns obtained from serial (1:1) dilution of serum 




Fig. 4 a 

Single gradient immuno diffnsion patterns of human serum obtain¬ 
ed by the technique described in tbe text for quantitative immunoelec- 
trophoresis but without electrophoretic migration. 
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11 

TECHNIQUE 

1) Apparatus 

There is no need of special apparatus for obtaining satis* 
factory and reproducible patterns of quantitative immunoelec- 
trophoresis. The qualitative techniques are essentially identi- 
cal in the first stage, i. e. electrophoresis. The only point to be 
stressed is that the volume of samples has to be accurately mea- 
sured and the need arises of delivering 1 to 5 microliters of 
sample into each pool with an error of not more than ±5%. 
The serum pool to be filled should not be damaged during the 
operation, and the sample should not be spilled over the poolrim, 
Deposition of the sample requires some experience on the part of 
the technician. To help this operation several types of micropi- 
pettes may be used. A very suitable micropipette may be also 
improvised ( fig. 5 ) by means of a capillary tube and rubber 
tubeand provided with a suitable handle. This pipette is rnani- 
pulated by holding it as a pen. 

Electrophoretic apparatus required is not different from 
that used in the qualitative procedure. A good voltage stabi- 
lized power supply is essential, Electrophoresis chambers used 
for horizontal paper strips are quite suitable if they can hold 
agar gel plates of 17-18 cm length. 

The buffer reservoirs of the chamber should liave the usual 
labyrinth or equivalent arrangement to safeguard against pH 
changes. Electrical connections to the gel plate are made with 
filter paper wicks. 

Serum pools liave to be cut accurately. A guilotine type 
of arrangement (fig. 6) with 4 sharp metral tube-borers of 
required diameter is necessary to obtain regular cylindrical 
pools, Absolute regularity of the pools is necessary. After 
cutting the pools the gel inside the pool is aspirated by gentle 
suction with a pointed pipette. Usually there is some transo- 

13 
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dation of the buffer into the pool and therefore the pools are 
once again sucked dry before deposition of the sample. Any 
crack or imgularity of a pool makes it unsuitable and, in order 
to economize in antiserum, it is convenient to discard the plate 
if all the pools are not perfect. 

It is desirable that diffusion take place at controlled tempe- 
rature in humid chamber. A bacteriologic incubator adjusted 
to 30-32°C can be used to keep the humid chamber during 
diffusion. A suitable humid chamber can be easily built of 
acrylic plastic and provided with a tracy to be filled with water 
at the bottom. Gel plates can be kept one on top of the other 
in the chamber with strips of plastic as spacers. 

2) Preparation of agar plates 

1 % agar solution is prepared by heating in water bath 
1 gm of Difco’s Bacto agar suspended in 100 ml of buffer- 
This buffer has the following composition: 


Veronal 

... 0.66 

gm 

Veronal sodium 

... 6.0 

gm 

Distilled water 

... 1.000 

ml 


The hot agar solution may be used immediately or kept in 
the refrigerator for remelting before use. The hot solution is 
poured evenly in 14 ml portions on to glass plates of 17 x8 cm 
held in rigorously horizontal position. If the plates are not per- 
fectly horizontal the thickness of the gel will not be uniform 
and consequently quantitation is not accurate. The plates are 
left to gelate at room temperature for not less than 45 minutes 
and not more than 90 minutes. Storing the plates for long 
periods in refrigerator after wrapping in plastic was not found 
satisfactory. Pools are cut with the guilotine arrangement 
with borers of 1.5 mm diameter for obtaining the normal pat- 
terns or 2.5 mm diameter for obtaining the “ expanded ” patterns. 
Four pools are cut on each plate, symetrícally (fig. 7) so that 
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each pool is at about 16 mm from the neighbhouring pool and 
sufficient space left at the margins of the plate to allow for the 
trimming of the rounded convex edges of the gel. The gel in 
the pool is aspirated. After 5-10 minutes the pools are sucked 
dry from the exsuded fluid and are ready for deposition of the 
samples. 

3 ) Deposition of the samples 

The gel plates are held over a white sheet of paper, Pro* 
per Jighting is necessary for accurate delivery of the samples* 
The micropipette described above is calíbrated with three marks, 
to deliver exactly 1 or 2 mícroliters for the normal and 5 mi- 
croliters for the “ expanded” patterns. The best way to use the 
micropipette is by allowing it to fill up to the zero mark by gen- ; 
tly pressing and releasing its rubber bulb, while holding the tip in 
the sample. The tip is quickly removed the moment the sample 
reaches the zero mark. The pipette is now held just above the 
pool to be filled and part of the sample is pressed out to form 
a tiny droplet adhering to the tip which is now lowered to the 
bottomofthe pool This creates an aspiration due to break 
down of surface tension and the sample runs smoothly into the 
pool with gentle pressure maintained on the rubber bulb. This 
is the best way to avoid sudden spurting or resistance to flow 
due to capillary and surface tension effects. 

All samples are colored by addition of 1/10 v. of a \% solu- 
tion of bromophenol blue in the electrophoresis buffer. This 
serves a double purpose. First, it helps the visibílity of the 
sample in the micropippete. Second, it shows the migration of 
albumin after electrophoresis and helps to trim the agar gel 
exactly. 

It is possíble to increase the volume of sample without ha- 
ving to increase the diameter of the pool by depositing more 
sample after the first deposition has diffused on the gel. In 
about 20 minutes after a full capacity deposition, the sample in 
the the pool sips into the gel and an extra volume of sample of 
about half the full capacity of the pool canbe added on. In - 
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this way it is possible to deposit even 5 microliters in the 1.5 mm 
pools and up to 15 microliters in the 2.5 mm pools. 

4) Electrophoretic migration 

As soon as the sample is deposited the plates are subjected: 
to electrophoresis at 6-7 V/cm for a period of time which varies 
from 60 to 100 minutes. Buffer used in thechambers is more 
concentrated than that of the gel (Veronal 1.0 gm, Veronal 
sodium 10.0 gm, water 1,000 ml). 

5) Closure of serum pools 

After migration there is usually only a small quantity of 
fluid left in the pools. It is necessary to fill up the pools with 
the molten agar used for making the plates, cooled down to 
about 45°C, so that the antiserum will not be accumulated into 
the empty pools. 

A capillary pipette is used for this purpose and care is ta- 
ken to fill up the pools levei to the agar surface. 

6 J Trimming the agar gel and preliminary diffus ion 

It is necessary to trim the gel (fig. 7) so that only the requir- 
ed area is left for spreading the antiserum. Leave about 1 cm 
ahead the albumin spot and cut transversely on the anode side. 
A symetric transverse cut on the anode side will include the 
gamma globulin with a safe margin. Leave about 8 mm on the 
margin and cut longitudinally. Cutting is easy with the edge of 
a glass plate. All the excess gel outside the rectangular area 
cut, is removed. The area is measured exactly in square centi- 
meters for the purpose of calculating the volume of antiserum 
to be applied. Plates are left to díffuse in humidchamber for 
5-8 hpurs at 30 C. 
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7) Application of antiserum 

Hyland Laboratories’ Horse antihuman serum was used in 
all the work recorded here. This antiserum, sold under list 
No. 70-898 by Hyland Laboratories, Los Angeles, Calif. U.S.A., 
keeps well for many months in the refrigerator at about 5,°C 
and gave satisfactory results, not only because of íts high titre 
but also because of its well equilibrated composition which 
allows for easy demonstration of atleast 18 main fractions in 
normal sera. The use of this antiserum is recommended for 
routine use. A trace of bromophenol blue solution may also be 
added to the antiserum to help in spreading uniformly. The 
total volume of antiserum to be spread is of 8 microliters per 
square centimeter of gel surface. Uniform spreading is made 
easy by the use of a bent glass rod (of about 3 mm diameter 
rod) such as used for spreading inoculum for antibiotic sen- 
sitivity tests (fig. 8). Half the required volume of antiserum 
is dropped on the gel surface and spread uniformly with the bent 
rod with gentle, slow, to-and-fro movements, taking care not to 
press on the gel. 

The gentle rubbing motion is continued till the antiserum 
is almost completely absorbed, when the remaining half of the 
antiserum is appled similarly. Absolutely uniform spreading is 
essential and the blue tinge of bromophenol blue added is help- 
fui to verify it. 

3 ) Final diffusion and wash 

After spreading the antiserum the plates are left to diffuse 
for 12 hours at 30.°C. They are immersed in 0.9% NaCl bath 
at room temperature for not less than2 hours in order to remove 
all antiserum and serum excess which has not undergone the 
precipitin reaction. 

9) The plates are carefully removed from the NaCl bath and 
immersed in \% aqueoua acetic acid for 10 min. They are 
washed in water to remove a few veronal crystals formed. As 


Arrows show to and fro moveraent of thin bent-glass rod or tube, 
used for spreading antiserum on gel surface. 
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the gel layer detaches from the plate great care is necessary to 
transfer the plates from one bath to the other. A thín metal 
frame inay be kept on the plates so that the gel does not slíp 
over and get torn during the transfer. 

10) Photographic enlargement of the patlerns 

The plates may be kept in humid chamber until they are 
photographed, It is desirable to have enlarged photographs of 
the patterns for taking the measurements, as taking measure- 
ments directly from the plate is extremely tedions, The pat¬ 
terns may be copied directly on hard bromide paper by using 
a standard photographic enlargèr after removing its illuminator 
( fig,, 9 ). A 75 watts projector lamp with condenser lens or any 
spot light gíving a parallell beam' is used for illuminating the gel 
plate obliquely from underneath. The incident beam angel is 
of 30.° approximately, The ímage obtained at the bottom of 
the belows of the usual enlarger is smaller than the object. 
Therefore acardboard cylinder is used to extend the belows 
length. The height of the cylinder ( h, fig. 9) is such that the 
image obtained is 2 to 2.5 times enlarged. A frosted glass is 
used for focussing. Hard bromide paper gives excellent black 
on white copies of the patterns with exposures of 50 to 80 
seconds. 

From the various stages of the technique described above, 
it may be gathered that a few variables have been left for 
choice. The purpose of this choice is conditioned by various 
peculiarities resulting from the adjustment of ■ these variables. 
It may be noticed that, whilst the volume of antiserum / cm 2, 
the duration of final diffusion, the electrophoretic voltage and 
many other details are kept constant, the 1) volume of sample, 
2) time of migration and 3) duration of the preliminary migra- 
tion, are. left for choice, within given limits. In chosing the 
values of these variables a few facts may be cònsidered. In the 
first place, the economical factor becomes all important as the 
antiserum is rather costly. Therefore, for scanning the larges t 
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number of samples with the smallest possible amount of serum, 
a short migration time, a smaller volume of sample and a shor* 
ter preliminary diffusion are conducive to clear patterns in a 
smaller area. This will be called Technique I and will have 
the following values: 

1. Volume of sample = 2 microlíters 

2. Time of migration = 60 minutes 

3. Preliminary diffusion = 5 1/2 hours 

Fig. 10 shows a pattern obtained by this Technique. 

With shorter migration time it is not possible to distinguish 
mobility changes of fractions. This may be desirable in patho* 
logical cases and to study certain changes which occur on keep* 
ing the samples stored in the refrigerator. Also it is desirable 
that the precipitation lines should be sharper and with no doub« 
ling or thickening. As explained in the previous chapter this 
can be avoided by increasing the preliminary diffusion and the 
migration time. This will be called Technique II, with the fol¬ 
lowing values; 

1. Volume of sample =2-3 microliters 

2. Time of migration = 100 minutes 

3. Preliminary diffusion = 7 } hours 

Fig. 11 shows a Tecnique II pattern, 

Finally, it is sometimes desirable to separate better the 
fractions with close mobilities, which become crowded or over- 
lapped. This may be done by increasing the volume of sample, 
which results in the concentrical expansion of thesaid fractions. 
This will be called Technique III, with the following values; 
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1. Volume of sample =4-10 microliters 

2. Time of migration * 60 minutes 

3. Preliminary diffusion = 7 J hours 
Fig. 12 shows a Technique III pattern. 

11) Simplified procedure 

The above technique was used throughout this work. How- 
ever its routine use is rather difficult because of two reasons, 
The first is the tedíous manual opening of the sample holes on 
the agar plates. The second is the time-table of the whole pro¬ 
cedure, which is not suitable for the usual laboratory working 
hours. Lately both these difficulties have been solved in the 
following way. The sample pools or holes may be opened 
with ease by means of the simple gadget shown in fig. 8 A 
and consisting of a borer of about 1.25mm internai diameter, 


Juctíon 



Fig. 8Â 






m 
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into which a needle can be lovvered to suck off the agar. The 
borer is fixed to a tilting lever on a platform. The timings of both, 
preliminary and final diffusion could be cut down to 5}- hours 
because, it was noticed that although the patterns look hazzy at 
the end of this short diffusion time, they become quite elear on 
developing, It seems that the patterns are masked by extensive 
reversible prccipitation, which disappears on developing. A 
inuch quicker procedure, based on these facts was developed as 
given below: 

a ) Preparation of agar plates, deposition of samples and 
electrophoretic migration : as descrihed above. Sample 
volume is reduced to 0.5 ■ 0.75 microlitcr. 

b ) Closurc of |arum pools : The pools arc no! dosai as 
it was íouncl tlint this dclicatc step could be avoklcd 
without harm. 

c ) Preliminary diffusion : l í hours in incubator at 37°C, 

d ) Application of antiserum: as previously descrihed, but 8 
microliters of Hyland antiserum are applied once only. 

e ) Final diffusion : Two hours. 

f) Washing : The plates are kept immersed in normal 
saline for more 2í hours, or they may be left im¬ 
mersed overnight. 

g) Developing: The sarne ( 1 % acetic acid ) developing 
ba th is use d. 

h ) Evaluation of results: as above. 

It can be seen that the whole procedure can be carried on 
the same day in about 8 hours, which is within normal labora- 
tory working hours, or, else, the plates may be conveniently 
kept for developing the next day. The patterns are comparable 
to those obtained by the longer procedure. The simplified pro- 




Fig, 12 
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III 

STUDY AND EVALUATION OF THE PATTERNS 


Once the enlarged photographs are obtained by any of the 
described techniques the patterns may be studied and evaluated 
on the following aspects : 

1. Identification of fractions 

2, quantitative determination of fractions 

1 ) Identification of fractions 

The normal, healthy patterns show at least 18 “ main ” frac¬ 
tions which may be identified by their relative mobilities, It 
becomes extremely easy to find the relative mobilities of all 
homogeneous fractions. These fractions give either perfectly 
circular or oval precípitation lines, Mobility is measured by 
the distance between the pool and the geometric centre of the 
precipitation line. Non-homogeneous fractions show stretched 
or elongated precipitation lines of characteristic shapes which 
are helpful in their identification. Fig. 13 (diagram) shows 
the main fractions in a schematic way which embodies the main 
fractions ídentifiable in most normal sera, The patterns may 
be divided in the following mobilities, fast to slow, wíth their 
respective fractions numbered, The fraction numbers corres* 
pond to those of the Fig. 13 diagram and with the numbers 
on any pattern on this publication, 

Mobility 1: This includes the following fractions: 

Fraction 1 = prealbumin, homogeneous fraction 
giving a thin circular or oval preci¬ 
pitation line. 
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Fraction V — lipoprotein, non-homogeneous, ex¬ 
tremely elongated precipitation line 
which merges with the alpha a lipo¬ 
protein and prolongs forward into 
the mobility 1 (prealbumin ) zone. 
This fraction may be considered as 
minor and gives rather a precipita¬ 
tion “ zone ” when stained with Su- 
dan Black B. 


Mobility 2: There is only one fraction : 

Fraction 2 = Serum albumin, homogeneous, thick, 
sometimes double concentric line li* 
miting a sort of annular precipita¬ 
tion zone, specially if Technique I 
is used, because of the shorter pre- 
liminary diffusion, 

Mobility 3 : There is intermediate mobility between serum albu¬ 
min and alpha x and may be called fastest alpha x 
for this reason. It contains only one fraction : 

Fraction 3 = fastestalpha X) homogeneous, slight- 
ly oval precipitation line encircled 
by the serum albumin and almost 
overlapped with it at the cathodic 
side. Becomes clear and individu- 
alised if serum albumin is either 
decreased or increased. 









Diagram drawn on actual photograph of Technique II pattern. 



Fig, 14 

Enlarged (3.5 X) photograph. Technique I. 
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Mobility 4 : This is the alphai mobility range with the follo- 
wing three major fractions and one minor, which, 
in decreasing order of mobility are; 

Fraction 4 = homogeneous, elongated oval thin 
precipitation line whích almost coin¬ 
cides with the previous fraction (3) 
on the anodic side but is separated 
from it on the cathodic side. Easy 
to identify by technique II. 

Fraction 5 = homogeneous, thick, circular preci¬ 
pitation line, easy to identify. The. 
re is a minor fraction of identical 
mobility, giving a very faint circu¬ 
lar “turbidity" rather than line, 
fraction 5A. 

Fraction 55—homogeneous, slightly ovalar preci¬ 
pitation line, very faint. 

Mobility 5: This is the alpha 2 mobility and contains two frac. 

tions of type specific mobilities (Haptoglobins 
1-1,2-2 and 2-1 and genetic component Go M, 2-2 
and 2-1) and several others of which the macro- 
globulin alpha 2M and the alpha 2L lipoproteins 
are most easily identifiable. In order of decreasing 
mobilities the followingfractions may be identified: 

Fraction 6 = alpha 2L lipoprotein, does not forna 
a clear line but rather an area easily stained by 
Sudan Black B. 

Fraction 7 88=3 alpha2M macroglobulin, a thick 
pear shaped precipitation line easy to identify. 

Fraction 8 = ceruloplasmin. 

Fraction 9 = the slow end of alpha2L within 
the mobility 5 range. 


15 
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Fractions wíth type speciflc variátlons within this range are : 

Fraction 10 and 11 = haptoglobin and Gc. 

Mobility 6: This is the beta 1 mobility range with the follow» 
ing, easily identifiable fractions, in decreasing 
mobility order: 

Fraction 12 = or beta IA, contains inactivated 
complement. 

Fraction 13 * or beta 1B, or hemopexin MP3. 

Fraction 14 = or beta IS, or transferrin or syde- 
rophyllin. 

Fraction 15 = or beta 1C, contains active corn- 
plement, 

Mobility 7 *. beta 2 mobility range, with the following two frac¬ 
tions : 

Fraction 16 = or beta 2A, pear-shaped line. 

Fraction 17 = or beta 2M macroglobulin, elonga- 
ted U shaped line. 

This range also includes the ánodic part of -the gammaglo* 
bulin ( 19S ultracentrífugal fraction, probably). Shows some- 
times a clear bifurcation. 

Mobility 8: contains the following fracfions; 

Fraction 18 «* cathodic or main portíon of garn- 
maglobulin, variable pear*shaped line. 

u i! Fraction 19 = a very faint trailing, probably lyso- 

' zyme. 

2 ) Quantitative determination of fractions 

Any fraction can be directly determined in gm % if run ou 
the same gel plate together with adequate standards. A cali- 
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bration curve is plotted from the readings of either the trans- 
verse diameters of the areas inside, the precipitation line. For 
this purpose, Solutions of pure fractions of known concentration 
may be used as standards. At least three standard dilutions 
must be included in the same plate, the concentration of these 
standards being close to that of the unknown. This process of 
quantitation proves to be extremely tedious. Besides, only a few 
pure fractions are currently available and, that too, for research 
purposes. 

For routine purposes the need for very accurate determina- 
tion of the actual concentration of each fraction does not arise 
and the next alternative is to express the results in percentage of 
average normal values, using as standard a pooled serum obtain- 
ed from alarge number of healthy normal individuais. The 
pooled serum and its convenient dilutions are rün on the same 
plate. Diameters of all visible fractions are measured as shown 
in fig. 14 and calibration curVes are drawn. Corresponding 
fractions of the unknown samples can be determined in terms of 
percentage of normal from these calibration curves. A set of 
such curves is shown in fig. 3a. The fact that these curves are 
very nearly paraléll offers another way to determine the frac¬ 
tions in terms of percentage of normal. The curves show that 
the relationship between diameters and respective percentage 
of normal of a fraction is almost identical in most of the frac¬ 
tions, excepting a few (for instance alpha ai _ and, to a lesser ex- 
tent, the macroglobulins ). 

Based on these observations the use of a nomogram was 
proposed in an earlier publication. The method using the 
nomogram, however, was discarded in favour of the following 
“ indirect ratio method” which is described below in detail. 

The principie of the indirect ratio method, which has been 
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used in all the determinations recorded in this work is as followa. 
Let be the diameter in mm of the albumin and D ^ that 

a given otber fraction, of the pooled normal serum sample, Let 
als° Dj^ x be the diameter of the same given fraction of an 

unknown sample in the same plate. 

Then, 

D Nx/ D A D Nx 

V DA D n 

D Nx 

The ratio — (or “indirect” ratio) can be convert- 

d n 

ed in percentage of normal by means of Table I, This 
table is valid for any batch and potency of antíserum. It is 
also valid for any batch of pooled normal serum which is 
fresh or stored in refrigerator for not more than two weeks, 
Table I is based on several experimental calibration values 
obtained from both immunoelectropheretic and immunodiffusion 
patterns, 

To calculate the indirect ratio, D^ x and values are 
measured on the enlarged photograph can be also measur- 

ed on the same plate, but it saves considerable time to build 
a table of ratios from one pooled serum pattern. These 

ratios are constant if the same batch ofantiserum is used and 
if the pooled serum is either fresh or stored in the refrigerator 
for not more than two weeks. For instance, Table II is only 
valid for the batch of antiserum used in this work. 
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Determina tion of any fraction on any pattern in this work 
may t ere ore be illustrated by the following example of calcu- 
Jation : 

Calculation of unknown sample's transferrin (fraction 14 ) 

Diameter of unknown sample^ transferrin.. 14.9 mm 

Diameter of Albumin of pooled normal serum 

sample... = 25.0 mm 

Therefore: 

°Nx 14.9 

---= 0,596 

D a 25 

From Table II 


N - 0.784 ( for fraction 14) 


D Nx/ D A 0.596 
D n/ D a 0.784 


0.76 (“indirectratio 


From Table I indirect ratio of 0.76 gives the value of un- 
ltnown sample transferrin (fraction 14) as 301 ofnomal. 

It is necessary to stress finally that the methods of evalua- 
tton described have definite usefulness but this usefulness de- 
pends exclusively of the technical perfection in 

1 ) delivering the same volume of sample of unknown and 
standards as accuretely measured as possible, into the pools. 

2 ) preparing the agar gel plates of us uníform thickness as 

possible and 

3 ) spreading the antiserum as gently and uniformly as possible. 
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IV 

THE NORMAL HEALTHY PATTERN 

The normal healthy pattern can be studied either with 
a view of finding the range of quantitative changes in order 
to establish the borderline between normal and pathologlcal 
changes, or to study the types and other characteristics of the 
normal pattern as regards the influence of age, sex, race, diet» 
climatic conditions, heredity, etc. 

A simple glance at the normal patterns shows that quanti¬ 
tative variations occur within certain limits and that these limits 
are wider in the alpha a region and narrower at the other regions. 
However, some means have to be devised to give an exact idea 
of quantitative changes observed. The following method was 
adopted in order to assess quantitavely these changes and the 
same method was also used to assess the changes in pathologic 
conditions, The method consists in finding the average ratio 
between the respective díameter of albumin and that of each of 
the other fractions of a large number of sera from normal, adult, 
healthy individuais. This average is automatically obtained by 
pooling equal volumes of the said sera. The electrophoretic 
pattern of this pooled serum is carefully measured and the 
ratios calculated and tabulated (Table II). As already 

said, whereas Table I is valid for any antiserum, values of Table 
II vary with the type and potency of antiserum used and must 
be established for each new batch of antiserum and rechecked 
if the same batch is stored for long time, 

The Dj^D^ ratios of pooled normal serum (Table II) 

obtained with the antiserum batch used in this work represent 
the “ average or mean, normal ratios ”. 

Individual normal serum departs moreor less from this 
average. The individual variations were calculated in terms 
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of percentage of normal as described in the ptevious chapter. 
The ranges of variation, in terms of 1, of the average (or arith- 
metical mean value) were found to be as follows ; 


Fraction 1 = 
Fraction 2 — 
Fraction 3 = 
Fraction 4 = 
Fraction 5 = 
Fraction 6 = 
Fraction 7 = 
Fraction 8 = 
Fraction 10 = 
Fraction 11 = 
Fraction 13 = 
Fraction 14 = 
Fraction 15 = 
Fraction 16 = 
Fraction 17 = 
Fraction 18 = 


68 to 125 l of 
90 to 110 l „ 

69 to 106 l „ 
85 to 105 l „ 
90 to 110 

56 to 125 1 „ 
37 to 112 l „ 
58 to 105 l „ 
37 to 137 l „ 
58 to 125 l „ 
33 to 112 l „ 
52 to 105 l „ 
85 to 110 l „ 
48 to 110 i „ 
58 to 130 l „ 
40 to 105 l „ 


the mean normal value 

*J 1! >1 11 

11 D Jl U 

» n ii ii 

>> j> j) d 

» 5J 11 11 

» 11 11 ), 

>1 11 11 „ 

» n d ,, 

» » d j j 

’> » í) n 

ii ii ii „ 

>i d d j, 

» i> li d 

” D 71 ]| 

)i Ji li d 


The above variations include the age group of 20-50 years 
only. However a few remarks may be made regarding the ínflu- 
ence of age. Young individuais and children show decreased 
“tailend’ fractions (fractions 16, 17, 18) increased fraction 
6 and no important changes in the other fractions. If exception 
is made of fractions 10 and 11, which show very wide type varia- 
tions, the tail end fractions and the fraction 6 (alpha 2L j which 

is inversely proportional to age, it may be noticed that the 
16 
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remaining fractions show a narrow range of variation. Also, it 
it was noticed that the normalJiealthy patterns are easily recog- 
nisable. 

The type specífic fractions 10 and 11 certainly give the 
most important feature of an individual normal pattern. But 
there are also slight changes in the other fractions, which, having 
also type significance, contribute to make the patterns so díffe- 
rent from one another that it was considered necessary to inves- 
tigate if they bear any meaning towards the antigeníc build up 
of the individual, Fig, 15 shows normal individual patterns 
obtained by technique II to illustrate these features. To check 
if identical patterns correspond to identical antigenic build up, 
the sera of identical twin brothers was studied ( fig. 16}. The 
patterns are strikingly identical. The identíty is best demons- 
trated bythe configuration of fractions 3, 4 as well as 10,11, 
If patterns of normal individuais taken at random are compared 
the difference lies ín any one or more of the fractions 3, 4, 10 
and 11. Type speciíicity of fractions 10 and 11 has long been 
proved and established (haptoglobin and Gc). They show 
four types each: 1) fast, 2) slow, 3) fast and slow. In the 
same way fractions 3 and 4 show type variations which can be 
classified as fast, slow or absent. 

Type variation of normal healthy patterns is evident on 
simple inspection. Technique II patterns help in establishíng 
the mobility differences. 

Sera for type study should not show any sign of hemolysis. 
The slightest trace of hemoglobin or methemoglobin will change 
haptoglobin mobility. 

It is also desirable that the sera be fresh, because storing in 
refrigerator affects the mobility of many fractions. 

Finally, a few changes of the normal patterns due to long 
storing may be recorded here. The most noticeable of these 
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changes is the gradual disappearance of fraction 15 with corres- 
ponding appearence of fraction 12, This is due to the inactiva- 
tion of complement The next important changes is the decrease 
of fraction 13 which most probably precipitates on keeping. 
Minor changes occur in fractions 3 and 4. 

The pathological patterns studied on the next chapter should 
be analysed bearing in mind all the facts recorded about 
the normal patterns. The few pathological conditions included 
in this work are not to represent any final conclusions, More 
data is being continously collected. It is expected to enlarge 
the field of clinicai use of the method and establish clear and 
definite clues to diagnosis. If only the major 18 fractions 
are considered, it may be expected to codífy a disease by an 
18 punch card System. This is a rather optimistic expectation. 
However, the old “ bad humours ” may be something realistic 
ín the sense that blood is the gutter for excretion, the carrier for 
nutrition, the message bearer to carry the S. 0. S. of diseased 
cells or the remote control instructions of the pituitary head 
quarters or interconnections, the trigger mechanisms with the 
accuracy of electrical circuits, and therefore quantitative immu- 
noelectrophoresis may show an unexpected widening of the field 
of usefulness of plain electrophoresis of serum proteins, of which, 
at present, the possibilities have been assessed exhaustively. 
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V 

PATHOLOG1CAL PATTERNS 

(A prelimínary survey) 


The changes observed in various pathological conditions 
may be classified as quantitativa changes in the normal fractions 
and qualitative changes in their mobilitíes, It is quite certain, 
also, that, in some pathological sera, new and abnormal proteins 
may appear, which have antigenic properties different from any 
of the normal fractions. Such abnormal fractions will not be 
demonstrated in the patterns because the antiserum used is 
anti-normal serum. The only way to demonstrate such new 
abnormal fractions is to prepare specific antisera by immunizing 
animais to a given pathological serum. As this would be a long 
and difficult procedure this study is limited to the quantitative 
and qualitative changes undergone by the normal fractions un* 
der pathological influence, There are serious pathological 
conditions in which the patterns show no alteration at all. The 
pattern seems to be altered only if and when the pathological 
conditions cause a stress at the cellular levei for a sufficient 
period of time, or if a specialised protein building System beco- 
mes hyperactive, depressed or ínactive or if an abnormal System, 
neoplastic in character, joins in the synthetic work producing 
either slightly altered, but antigenically identical to normal 
proteins, or totally different new proteins. There seems to be a 
basic, uniform change of pattern in discases causing the alarm 
reaction to stress. Such a change seems expressed by an increa- 
se of fraction 5. This fraction in Health has a diameter almost 
equal to that of fraction 14. The effect of stress seems to be 
a fast and immediate release of fraction 5 ínto the blood stream 
causing the inctease noticed. Fraction 5, however, seems to 
suffer a break down at the hepatocellular levei, and therefore 
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may be increased in hepatocellular disease. As will be seen 
later, fraction 1 decrease is associated to fraction 5 increase in 
specific pathological conditions. 

Wíthout any attempt at explaining the changes, a few 
pathological patterns are studied below in detail, just to call 
attention to the “ main ” changes. These changes should not be 
given the same indefinite significance usually given to the cias- 
sical electrophoretic changes. Each change refers to an indiví- 
dual effect and is repreaentative of an influence on the syn¬ 
thetic pathway of the respective fraction. It is much more 
definite and presently it is better to record it carefully so that 
the pathological pattern is catalogued as regards departures 
from, or oscillation within, the normal range. Diseases leading 
to the rnost spectacular patterns will be studied below. Patterns 

in each figure are from same plate. “ S ” is lenght of D. 

A. 

Chronic Uremia 

A very typical pattern is observed in chronic uremia 
( Fig. 17 ). This pattern showed the same changes in patients 
of widely different age and sex and developed slowly, parallell 
with the insidious evolution of the disease. Fractions of 3 cases 
with blood urea in excess of 180% were evaluted and the fol- 
lowing mean values obtained : — 

Fraction 1 - 89% of mean normal value (m. n.v.) 

( Within normal range) 

Fraction 2 = 831 of m. n. v. (Within normal range). 

Fraction 3 = absent in one case. Mean value of the 
the other two cases, 95% of m. n. v. 

Fraction 4 = 98^ of m. n. v. ( Within normal range ). 

Fraction 5 = 92% of m. n. v. ( Within normal range ). 

Fraction 6 — 100% of m. n. v. ( Within normal range). 

Fraction 7 == 38% of m. n. v. (Within normal range). 

Fraction 8 ^ not clear. 

Fraction 9 = not clear. 
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Fraction 10 =*» 71% of m. n, v, (Within normal range ). 

Fractíon 11 «= 70 % of m.n, v. ( Within normal range). 

Fraction 13 = 80Z of m, n. v. (Within normal range). 

Fraction 14 = 13 % of m. n. v. ( very marked decrease). 

Fraction 15 = 45^ of m. n. v. ( mctrked decrease), 

Fraction 16 = 8% of m, n. v, ( very marked decrease). 

Fraction 17 = 8 X of m, n. v, ( very marked decrease). 

Fraction 18 = 37^ of m. n. v. ( slight decrease ). 

The above values, duly compareci with the normal range 
values given in previous chapter show that the pattern of chro- 
nic uremia has the following characteristics: 

1 ) A very marked decrease of transferrin (Fig. 17), 

of betagA and of beta 2 M globulins. Decrease of trans¬ 
ferrin may be the cause of anemia. 

2 ) A marked decrease of Bic globulins (available com- 

plement f. 15) which however may be due to partial 
inactivation, although fresh sera were used. 

3 ) A slight decrease of gamma globulin, 

Of the above charactics, the most representativo is the very 
marked decrease of the “ triad ” transferrin, beta 2 A and betam. 
How and why these middle fractions of the pattern get afected 
remains to be explained. 


Multiple myeloma 

There is certainly no other pathological conditionsin which 
there is so much change of mobilities of certain groups of frac¬ 
tions without alteration of their respective antigenic reactivity 
as in multiple myeloma (Fig. 18). These changes may affect 
the alpha 2 , betai , beta 2 or gamma mobility ranges, either sin- 
gly or in groups of two or three. What, however, is more 
striking are the changes which take place on keeping. Fig. 19 
is a technique III pattern of the same myeloma serum of Fig. 
18, after 15 days storing in the refrigerator. The changes first 
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observed were restricted to the alphai-gamrna regions. On 
keeping, these changes ha,ve extended to the alphag and be¬ 
tai fractions. Such extensive changes are very dífficult to explaln. 
There seetns to be, as said above, a variation of mobility of the 
fractions which may be due to some unknown factor producing 
an unspecific polimerisation of the fraction, a process which 
continues to take place on storing. These facts are not recor- 
ded in the literature, although of easy observation, and may ha- 
ve passed unnotíced because qualitatíve immunoelectrophoresia 
does not put so sharply ín evidence the changes in mobility as 
the present quantitativo method, 

Nephrosis 

Cases of lipoid and Kimmelstiel Wilson nephrosis were 
evaluated and the mean results tabulated. 

Common to all type of nephrosis are the following changes 
( see figs, 20 and 21). 

1) Very marked decrease of albumín (fraction 2 ). 

2) Very marked increase of fraction 5 (slow alphai) 

3) Marked decrease of fraction 18 (gamma globulin ). 

Differential characteristics are: 

1) Prealbumin changes (fraction 1) => a very marked 
decrease ín the Kimmelstiel type, 

2 ) Alphaa lipoproteín (fraction 6) = very marked in¬ 
crease in the lipoid type. 

3) AlphasM macroglobulin (fraction 7 ) = very marked 
increase in the lipoid type. 

4) Betaai (fraction 16) = marked increase in the Kim- 
melstiel type and marked decrease in the lipoid type. 

Qualitatíve changes noticeable in lipoid nephrosis affect 
the mobilities of all the alphaj fractions. Changes in the 
alphajjL are better observed after staining with Sudan Black 
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Tabulated results 




% of average norma 

1 

Fraction No. 

Lipoid ne> 
phrosis. 

Kimmelstiel 
Wilson Nephrosis 

Chonic 

U remia 

Glomerulonephrits 
+nephrotic episode 

1 

110 

10 

89 

89 

2 

30 

10 

83 

59 

3 

100 

800 

variable 

70 

4 

not clear 

600 

98 

185 

5 

270 

more tlian 

800 

92 

276 

6 

400 

90 

100 

155 

7 

430 

105 

38 

200 

8 

160 

120 

- 

140 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

240 

210 

71 

400 

11 

not clear 

150 

70 

232 

12 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

13 

81 

100 

80 

74 

14 

84 

50 

13 

55 

15 

160 

120 

45 

79 

16 

25 

300 

8 

79 

17 

100 

100 

8 

84 

18 

27 

80 

37 

34" 














Changes on staining of lipoid nephrosis serntn for 2 weeks (above) and 4 weeks, 

in refrigerator (technique 11) 



Fig. 21 


A and B : lipoid nephrosis. 

C : obese feraale, 

S : díameter of D* 
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B ( Fig. 22). Extensive changes appear on keeping in the reíri- 
gerator with formation of intermediate mobility fractions. Ror 
instance Fig, 23 shows clearly the appearance of a new type 
of fraction, at the cost of fraction 3. 

Certain general considerations on the patterns observed ín 
nephrosis will be dealt with below, as they are United with the 
general concept of hypoproteinemias and their clinicai aspects. 
It may be noted that the typical lipoid nephrosis pattern is 
greatly changed by the appearance of glomerulonephritic episo- 
des, this constituting probably the reverse of the nephrotic com- 
plication of chronic glomerulonephritis such as the Kimmelstiel- 
■Wilson nephrosis. Fig. 24 shows a case of such glomerulone¬ 
phritic component in nephrosis. It may be noted that the only 
noticeable difference is the increase of the faster or anodic por- 
tion of the gamma globulin line as well as of the betagA (see 
double arrows, fig. 24A), whereas this increase is limited to 
beta 2 A in the Kimmelstiel nephrosis (double arrows, fig. 208 ). 

The patterns of hypoproteinemia 

The study of malnutrition in young children showed a wide 
variety of patterns. Clinicai cases of malnutrition showed 
a great percentage of hypoproteinemia of various types which 
are tentatively classified below. 

Type 1: there is marked decrease of fractions 1,2,13, 16 
and narrowing of the anodic portion of fraction 18. Figs. 25, 26 
and 29 show these marked, specific, decreases. 

Type 2 : marked decrease of fractions 1, 2,13, and 14 with 
or without increase of fraction 5 and a curious double gamma 
globulin ( Fig. 27, A, C). 

Type 3: marked decrease of fractions 1, 2,14 and increase 
of fraction 16 and 17 (Fig. 28). 

The doubling of gamma globulin shows that there is a chan- 
ge in the diffusion coefficient probably due to breakdown of the 
molecule into two unequal but immunologically equivalent parta. 
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Fig. 24 


A : glomerulonephritis with nephrotic epísode. 
B: normal 60 year old male. 

S: diameter D. 
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Fig. 25 

A: malnutrition, 2 year old child. 
B: inactivated normal serum 













Fig. 26 

4 x enlargecl photograph of pattems of fig. 25 



Fig, 27 

A and C : " double gamma globulin ” hypoproteinemia. 
B : normal, 60 year old male, 
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No such doubling is refered to in the literature, although in 
a shorttime we found it in four children wíth diverse complaints, 
ranging from malnutrition to viras hepatitis. It has not yet 
been detected in adults. The significance of the double gamma 
is being studied. If the double gamma globulin is excluded, 
types 1 and 2 are closely simmilar and both difffer from type 
3 by fraction 16, increased in the later. Type 3 is associated 
with severe anemia such as seen in ankylostomiasis. 

Hypoproteinemia may beof dietary origin, defective intake 
or defective formation. A common link in all three types seems 
to be hypoalbuminemia. Types 1 and 2 affect fractions 1, 2,13 
or 14 and 16 with either doubling or narrowing of the anodic 
portion of gamma globulin. A condition of surgically induced 
suppression of hepatic and splenic function shows a pattern sim¬ 
milar to type 2. This extreme condition shows absence of frac¬ 
tions 1 and 17, marked decrease of 2,13 and 14 and increase 
of 5. It can be suspected that conditions leading to hypopro¬ 
teinemia affect selectívely the synthesis of fractions 1, 2,13,14 
and 17. Decrease of fraction 1 sharply differentiates these types 
from purelipoid nephrosis hypoproteinemia. Also itmaybe 
suspected that these fractions are synthetised intheliver. The 
disappearance of fraction 1 of pattern Aof Fig. 30 means an 
extreme decrease such as seen in very serious hepatocelular 
damage. Therefore the concept of hyproproteinemia can be 
generalised as a slowed down synthesis of protein in the hepa¬ 
tic cells. The cause of the slowing down may be due to a pri- 
mary blocking due to hepatocellular disease or a secondary 
blocking by a vicious circle of primary decrease of availa- 
ble proteins (proteinuria) or available protein building ma¬ 
terial (dietary or digestive impairment) leading to hepato¬ 
cellular damage and vice-versa, further decreased synthetic 
out-put. This tentative unification of the concept of hypopro¬ 
teinemia is supported by the patterns in hepatic disease. The 
so-called “ essential” hypoproteinemia, the "essential edema” 
or “ nephrosis withput albumin ” and the condition known as 
kwashiorkar come all under the hypoproteinemia patterns des- 

18 
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cribed. We have not come accross any “ essential ” hypopro- 
teinemia in which all the fractions are decreased although such 
a condition has been reported in the literature. Hypoproteine- 
mia produced by alterations of the regulation center sítuated 
at the hy po ta Iam u s-rn ese n cephal i c zone as suggested by Licht- 
witz, Simmonds’ disease and mental anorexia, all remain to be 
studied and it is not possible to say íf the respectivo patterns 
are classiíiable into any of the dcscribed types. On the clinicai 
point of vicw, the hypoproteinemia patterns dcscribed and stu¬ 
died in children also appear in adults and occur very often. 
There is definitely a dircct or indirect hcpatic mechanism which 
accounts for the changes in spcciftc fractions giving the typical 
feature of the patterns. 

Liver diseases 

Vinis hepatitis shovvs typical patterns which vary according 
to the stage and intensity of the diseasc. The carliest change 
noticeable ia of a general nature, a sort of alarm reaction which, 
as already said, is invariably translated in the pattern by the 
increase of fraction 5. The increase is gradual and reaches a 
maximum of 500 % of normal. Also, at a very early stage, even 
before liver functions tests are clearly positive, the pattern shows 
already a marked decrease of fraction 1 which, in severo cases, 
may reach values as low as 5 % of normal, There is a slight 
decrease of a fraction 2 but this is not a regular feature of vírus 
hepatitis, neither is a slight increase of fraction 18. A much 
more constant feature is the increase of fraction 17. The ave* 
rage values obtained in six cases of virus hepatitis are as follows : 

fraction 1 « 20 % of normal (decrease) 
fraction 2 = 80% of normal (slight decrease ) 
fraction 3 - 60% of normal (slight decrease) 

fraction 4 = 120% of normal (slight increase) 

fraction 5 = 420% of normal (increase) 

fraction 6 = 787, of normal (within normal range) 
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fraction 7 = variable. 

fraction 8 = atypical ? 1957 of normal (increase ) 
fraction 9,10, 11,12 - not clear in all patterns. 
fraction 13 = 507 of normal ( within normal range) 
fraction 14 = 807 of normal (within normal range) 
fraction 15 — 607 of normal (slight decrease) 
fraction 16 = 1107 of normal ( within. normal range) 
fraction 17 = 2807 of normal (increase) 
fraction 18 = 1507 of normal (slight increase). 

From the above values, a most interesting conclusion is 
that, if the ratios of diameter of fraction 1 to that of fractions 
2 and 5 are calculated, one arrives at very low values ( 1/4 and 
1/20 respectively) which may be considered as pathognomo- 
níc of hepatocellular disease, either acute, or subacute or chronic- 
It is clear therefore that the synthesis offirealbumin takes place 
at the hepatocellular levei and is upset so easily that it becomes 
the most sensitive indication of hepatocellular disease. The he- 
patic synthesis of albumin is but slowly affected. Albumin is 
synthetised, normally at a very fast rate, it being required in 
amounts higher than any other serum protein. The synthetic 
Systems in the cells are known to respond to increased demand 
in such a way that the output may be increased 10 times or 
more, or, 1/10 or less of the total hepatic tissue proves enough 
to meet the demands, The diffuse virai affection of the he¬ 
patic cells is usually of short duration and the expected decrease 
of albumin is either of a minor degree or absent. If the 
condition becomes chronic, that is to say, if cirrhosis follows 
hepatitis or if there isextensive cell necrosis with limited regene* 
ration, the decrease of albumin becomes increasingly noticeable 
and finally reaches the very low leveis of the cirrhotic patterns. 
The earliest cytological and cytochemical changes of virus he¬ 
patitis, such as enlargement of nucleolus and concurrent íncrea- 
se in R.N. protein, coincide with the decrease of fraction 1. 

No other change of the serum proteína is yet noticeable, 
although the lloculation tests are already positive, i.e., there is a 
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better correlation of the floculation tests vvith decrease of frac- 
tion 1, than with any other fraction, vvith which these tests ha ve 
been linked in the past. 

The increase of fraction 5, also very early, is not easily 
explained if it considered only as the alarm reactíon of inespe- 
cific nature. Since this increase continues and even becomes 
more marked during the evolution to cirrhosis, it is probable 
that the mechanism of the increase of fraction 5 is not the over- 
•production of the alarm reaction but the inability of the liver 
cells to metabolise this protein. However, this hypothesis, also 
applicable to fractions 17 and 18, has yet to be proved. 

The pattern of a case of amoebic hepatitis showed increase 
of fraction 18, usual in chronic infections together with increase 
of fraction 5 and decrease of fractions 1 and 2, simmilar to viras 
hepatitis ( Fig. 32, E ), but the ratio fraction 1 /fraction 2 is not 
changed. 

Liver cirrhosis. The dicrease observed in fraction 1 and 2, in 
virus hepatitis, is also prescnt in cirrhosis but is more marked for 
fraction 2. The very low ratio of fraction 1/ fraction 2 in virus 
hepatitis increases to 1/3,1/2 or more in cirrhosis. Fraction 5 
continues increased. There is an overall decrease of the frac¬ 
tions of the alpha 2 and betai mobilities in the later stages. Pro¬ 
gressive and very marked increases are observed in fraction 16, 
17 and 18. These features of the cirrhosis pattern are pathog- 
nomic ( Fig. 33, E), 

Obstructive jaundice ( Fig. 33, D ), at least in the early 
stage, shows no striking pattern changes, and this is of diagnos- 
tic importance. 

It is not possible to explain in this simplified scheme all 
changes observed in hepatic disease. One has to take ínto 
account the various stages of the disease in order of their 
appearance. Obstructive jaundice may lead to post-hepatic 
cirrhosis and virus hepatitis, íf severe, to hepatic cirrhosis. If the 
cytology of the latter evolution is considered it shows succes- 
sively: 1) acute infíamation, hepatic cell nucleolar enlargement 
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and distortion, increase of R. N. protein, together with some 
proliferation of Kupfer cells, 2 ) hepatic cell necrosis and re« 
generation process, sinusoid endothelial hyperplasia, prolifera¬ 
tion of Kupfer cells and 3) destruction of reticulum frarne 
work, nodular regeneration of hepatic cells, proliferation of 
Kupfer cells. If slowly decreasing fractions may betaken as 
of hepatocellular synthesis slowly íncreasing fraction specially 
fractions 16,17 and 18 look as of Kupfer cell synthesis. Frac¬ 
tion 5 increases even when Kupfer cell proliferation is negligible 
and therefore the above tentative hypothesis of disposal of the 
alarm protein by the normal hepatic cell has been proposed. 

The few examples of pathological patterns discussed above 
are just a negligible bit of the Information of which the bulk is 
yet to be gathered, sorted out and classified in order to make 
quantitative immunoelectrophoresis yield all it can to help 
clinicai medicine. Afewrandom pathological patterns are shown 
in Fígs. 34,35, 36 and 37 without any comments because it is 
too early to offer them. 

It is hoped thet in the near future all the brilliant promises 
of immunoelectrophoresis will materialise in the form of diag- 
nostic aicls of great value and susceptible of routine clinicai use. 
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oteinernia with severe anemia and ankylostomiasis. 
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A : gastric carcinoma case after extensive surgical intervention 
involving splenectomy, hemihepatectomy, and gastrectorny. 

B ; undemourished child, 2 year old. 















Fig. 32 

A : alcoholíc cirrhosis, early stage, 
B ; amoebic hepatitis. 
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Fig. 35 

Diabetic patient with cerebral thrombosis 


Fig, 34 

Late ricLets, 6 year old child 





















